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PREFACE 


chief ■n'ish in presenting this report is that it may be 
ol some slight service to the cause of training in seconilarv 
education here and in England. 'Whatever value it may have 
in this regard — and that may well be very small — it is the out- 
come of experiences which have to me been very intei’esting 
and pleasant. The pleasantness has been mainly due to the 
great kindness I have throughout received from all with 
whom this holiday task has brought me into relation — from 
ofKcials at the India Office, fi-om the Board of Education, 
fiom the heads of the institutions I have visited, and many 
others engaged in training. This gratitude is specially due 
to mj' old schoolfellow at Westminster, Dr. H. F. Heath. 
Director of Special Inquiries and Reports, whose good offices 
hove been constant and unwearying; also to Mr. P. A. Barnett, 
His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Training Colleges. ^Ir. 
Barnett’s suggestions, based on a unique experience of train- 
ing, both theoretical and practical, proved of the greatest 
serwicc. I have received kindness from so inanj* otheis *liat 
it is impossible to acknou ledge the debt individually ; but 
my thanks are due in special to Professor Adams of London 
University and the London Day Training College, to Pro- 
fessor Findlay at Manchester, and to Mr. Kcatinge, Read"!' 
in Education at Oxford, because the trial of their patience 
has been longer continued. I am only in this particular less 
indebted to Professor Welton at Leeds, to Dr. Fletcher at 
Cambridge, to Professor Archer at Bangor, to Professor 
Hughes at Birmingham, to Dr. Lloyd Morgan at Bristol, to 
Professor Green at Sheffield, to Professor Darroch at Edin- 
burgh and to man,y others. I remember with special pleasure 
my visits to St. Mary’s Hall, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool , to 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; to Stonyhurst College; to the 
Borough Road Training College, Islewortli ; to Mr. David 
Salmon at Swansea. To Miss Hodge, Secretary to the Maria 
Grey College, I am under obligations in respect of .sccondarv 



training wliich date from imicli earlier than ilieso fnriongh 
studies and wliich have outlasted them. Yery exceptional 
also is my debt to Dr. Dorr, Director of the Liebig Ecalschulo, 
Dockenheim, Frankfort-on-iTain : ho has lavished llio ripe 
fruits of his distingui.shed career ns teacher and pioneer in 
teaching and training on a stranger, who is however not 
unmindful of the greatness of the ohligation. 


C IT.CUIT.V, 

The 29lh Octoher 7907. 


n. R. JAHIES. 



TRAINING INSTITUTIONS FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


I..-CONSIOERATIONS LEAUINQ TO THIS STUDY OF THE 
SUBJECT. 

Tj^OH a long time past in Bengal tlie lion’s sliare of atten- 
tion'and interest lias been given to tbe University colleges. 
Tbis bas been more tban ever tbe case during tbe last five or 
six years in tbe movement culminating in tbe Universities 
Bill of 190-1, vbicb bas given a new constitution and new 
regulations to tbe five Indian universities. Tbe new regula- 
tions of tbe Calcutta University received tbeir final sanction 
in August 1906, and for tbe time being all bas been done for 
tbe improvement of bigber education tbat can be done by 
university regulations. But it begins to be discovered, if 
indeed it bas not been apparent all along, tbat tbe attempt 
to reform collegiate education must fall short of success, 
unless it is accompanied by radical improvement of tbe 
secondary schools. 

Tbe reasons for tbis are sufficiently obvious. The great 
majority of college students come from tbe high English 
schools. Weakness in tbe schools prejudices the work of th« 
colleges in two special ways — ^boys come from the schools with 
bad habits difficult to unlearn; their English is so deficient 
tbat they are unfit for tbe work that is expected of them. 
No one seriously concerned for the improvement of education 
in our colleges can fail to see tbat to a large extent tbe colleges 
arc dependent on tbe schools, and that no reform of higher 
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education in Bengal can be really efBcacious irbicb has not 
brst secured sound education in the schools. 

These u’ere the considerations which drew me to the sub- 
ject of the training of teachers. My own work and experience 
in India has been confined almost entirely to university 
education, and I should have been well content to nmain 
strictly within the limits of university work, which is spacious 
enough, and wanting neither in interest nor in the popular 
estimate of its importance. The whole field of education is 
oppressively vast ; it is much if by long and patient .study and 
diligent practice a teacher can attain to competence in his 
own department of teaching, and to a sufiicicut knowledge of 
the problems bound up with it. But to the professor teaching 
in a college affiliated to the Calcutta University, satisfaction 
in whole-minded concentration on his day's work has unfor- 
tunately been denied. He could not, if he were to keep his 
self-respect, and what is more important respect for his work 
itself, be content with the conditions under which he was 
working. He is brought, as I have indicated, to the absolute 
nece.ssity of the improvement of the schools from which his 
students are drawn. 

It is natural to look to the systematic training of the 
teacher as one great means, if not the chief means, to the 
improvement of the school. There are normal schools in 
Bengal for the tr.iining of the primary teacher, and an experi- 
ment at Kurseong in recent years was a tentative step in the 
direction of the training of the secondary teacher; hut this 
experiment was short lived, and it is substantially true to 
say that hitherto in Bengal there has been no training for 
the teachers in the high English schools which feed the 
university colleges. 

In England, wdiei'e new ideas in education establish them- 
selves but slowly, there has been a great and growing move- 
ment in favour of training. If belief in the necessity of train- 
ing for the te.aclier in secondary schools was not universal, the 
rapid increase of facilities for training in the last ten years 
testified to the vitality of the conviction that such training 
was wanted. The establishment in 1902 of a Begister of 
secondary school teachers with training as a condition of regis- 
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tration appeared to settle once for all tlie controversy as to 
tlio value of training. !Miglit not much be hoped for schouls 
in Bengal, and so for the colleges that draw their students 
from the schools, if the masters in high English schools, or a 
large proportion of them, were spcciallj- prepared for their 
work instead of being casually recruited and wholly un- 
trained? 

Eor the training of the teacher is to the student of eduea- 
tion a great illuminating idea, which transforms the whole 
conception of the nature and possibilities of the tcachei’s work. 

If training bo possible : a fact and not a dream ; and the pro- 
positions which underlie an advocacy of training are so simple 
and so reasonable, that it seems as if in some sense they must 
command immediate assent. 

That teaching is a diflicult art ; that the management of a Rc.-i9i,ns for 
class or of a school is a thing requiring capacity and skill of **®*”"’S 
a particular kind; that tliereforo teachers in schools tiill be 
better fitted for their work, if they have tindcrgone some 
special preparation for it by learning systematically from 
those who have already a wide exporionco of teaching and 
wlio have given careful thought to the ])rincii>les of education 
— arc propositions which no intelligent person would be likely 
to coll in question, if they were put forward simply in this 
form without inconvenient practical inqdications. But the 
implications are inevitalily theie ; and they seem to carry 
with tliein the obligation of a special training for the teacher, 
wherever ti-aiiiing is practic.ihle. 

And yet certain disconceiting facts staie us in the face. Grounds ot 
Education went on for hundreds of years nithout a uhisper^”'*"*'™' 
being heard of tho special pixife’ssional training of the teacher. 

The notion of such training is one of Time’s later births. 

Plato and Aristotle have nothing to saj- about it. There docs 
not appear to be evidence that any previous civilization, the 
Egyptian, the Babj-loniaii, or the Chinese had hit upon it. 

Hindu civilization possibly offers analogies, but they are not 
very close. The idea seems to have come in the train of the 
reformation in Eurojtc in the ICtli century. In England, 
since "Mulcaster first proposed a college for teachers three 
hundred vears ago, schools have arisen and flourished without 
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tlio aid of iliis dovii-o of spocinl foi jiinl training, JSven now no 
coiintrj' in the world, s-avc Gctiiuinj', lias a coniiilete system of 
secondary tiaining, and Gonnnny with douhiful com plot oucss. 
Tiaining mine in as a praelical institution in the course of 
the ]Sth centiny under the impetus given to educational 
nclivity hv Testalor/i and other tliinheri. Training colleges 
MCie only oignnizi’d a« a system in the first half of the JOlh 
century to meet the needs of \iuivei«al jiopular education, 
then fir-t hegiiining to he leengnized as a national ohligation. 
In Kngland and Ameiiea these date from ahoul 1810. The 
movement for seetiiulary tiaining, though ns an idea it had the 
jniority, only begins to show itself actively in Kngland aliout 
1870. Since then the exp.nnsion of the movement has been 
stiihing; hut at the KiiglMi uni\er.Mtie-<, espoeially at the tao 
great nniveisities i\hirh has'e the prestige of age and of 
authority, there is still mueh indifieieiice to, even opposition 
to, training. Moreover, the ndvanre.s which hnvc really been 
made in fecondaty tiaining hnve been mainly nwong women 
leaeher.s; men still show them.selvcs very backward in taking 
advantage of the farilities for training now ojiened to them, 
ifost disconcerting of all is the feeble support given to train- 
ing by the head-mastcr.s of pnhlic sehools and grammar 
schools. That those wlio are most praclirally interested in 
getting fully fiiinlified men ns fchool-mnsterR Fhonld 
continue to he distrustful of tr.iining nnd should ap- 
parently attach little weight in the njipointnieiit of their 
assistants to the consideration whdher a candidate has been 
through a eouiso of professional training or not, is a stnhhom 
fact very linrd to loconcile with the claims of the advocates of 
training. For it would soem that if training is whal it pro- 
fesses to he, nnd can do nhat it aspires to do, the advantage 
of the tiaincd over the untrained assistant master should soon 
make itself so sensibly felt, that no head of a .school would be 
willing to accept an untrained man, if he could get a trained 
man; or, at all event*, that the practical value of training 
would by this lime he so clear and beyond fpiestion, that every 
effort would he made to induce intending schoolmasters to 
pass through a course of training. One would expect that 
the collcclivo weight of licad-innstors’ inilucncc svoulcl be 
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thrown decisively on that side. It ccrtoinly has not been so 
yet. It ean seareely be doubted that if head-masters as a 
body were seriously convinced of the value of training and 
chose to making training a condition of, or oven an important 
consideration for, appointment, training would soon become 
indispensible. The veiy lact that this result had not come 
about showed conclusively that there was room for reasonable 
doubt, whether the elYectivo training of the secondary teacher 
was not after all an aspir.'ition rather than a reality. 

It seemed to me, therefore, that the training of the second- 
ary teacher was a fair subject for independent enquiry, n study 
which might even be approached with some openness of mind, 
at any rate as regards its application under Indiatt conditions. 

I greatly desired to see for m}’sclf what exactly the training 
of the teacher means in practice, and what was actuallj' being 
done iir England in the way of tr-airring teachers for the most 
special work of sccondar}* education. 

Accordingly I was very glad of the opportunity which the ninulr of tho 
Despatch of the Govorinnorrt of India of October 1002 opened caa'dnr. 
to me, of undertaking such an enquiry ns a furlough study. 

The oflicinl support of tho India Office makes easy much that 
would otherwise he difficult, and brings with it many advan- 
tages, the chief among them being the help and advice of tho 
Doard of Education at Whitehall. I beg to express my sense 
of the high value of these privileges. M3' proposal was to 
study tho training of teachers for secondary schools 
within the limits of the United Kingdom, and I have been 
placed on special duf3- for six months during furlough for the 
purpose. 

My application was dcsigncdl3' confined to secondary 
training, and it should be clearl}' understood what is implied 
in this limitation. The best known and most numerous 
training colleges in tlie United Kingdom are tho colleges train- 
ing teachers for the ])ublic elementary schools. These are the 
institutions more usually meant, when training colleges are 
spoken of. Training for primnr3’ school teaching has been an 
established s.vstem in England for over sixty years. There 
aro now nearly seventy such colleges, fort3'-nino resident, and 
lwent3' da3' training colleges, under inspectiou b3’- the Board 
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li iiMjxi.vtJ j.vvjixuaioNs j^ou sirroNfMjty ii:\cnKnt»i u. k, 

ol Kdjirjilion. TJn* kIikImiJ'. iii In<.t y.‘ar 

(III Tli.it (Ik* priinnry .•.clKml (cnclicr should lio 

tijiiicil is ;> Jiiily aricjitwl }uiiu*ij»i«*; wlictliri ilic m ('( uidiiry 
ti'iK'Jii‘1 (.lioiiKI aKi> 1)1* (tnint'd is a distinct and 
si*|i.ii.iti‘ l|lll■^ti(ln (•ia(-t‘iniii[' uitiidi lli(‘ii‘ is .still iniicli difTi*!*- 
ciuo (i) (ijiiiiiiiii, 'J'lif jiKuisinii Xnr Msoiidtiry Irainiiig >'s a|.,a 
Jni tile iiiii't p.iil *-(*]>.<). iti-ly <irg:iiii/<‘il. Hut tliu scparnlioii, 
tiunigli n'.il. i-v niit ttli'-cihil**. SVtdinliity (taining Inis — in 
I'ingl.ind at all — lici'ii n liiti't dcvi-lnjuin'iil, following 

on till* siK I I'ssfiil I >i:ililislinii*nt i>i ]iritiitir}’ tnoining, and its 
iiiiluncs liiiii* Ik'i'Ii jsirtly toiiilitioinsl liy tin* inct i){ this 
liistouViil icliitiiiii At iiKid Ilf till* iiiiivfi'ilics till* srcinidiiry 
•(.'lining i- .i (I<-[i.iUiii>‘Ut, tlmngli u haji.ntiti* <l•'|l!l^tuK'Ilt, of 
tin* iln% u.uiiinu (idlfgi*: not infmjuoutly tionie part of tin* 
ti.iining I*. ( iiiiiiiinii. Tlicri* aii* nlsn tlio'i* w)iu liidd :i« » ]<r!n> 
ciplc liint llicti* sliinild |i(. |■||l||sl• of ii.iining for all 

toaclioi..; tlint (iMilii*i' -lioiilil In* liiiini‘d (cigolliiT ttliatlii’r 
tlicir wml. is iiltiui.itcK to In* dom* in tin* jirimnry or sccondoiy 
(ivlioiil .So in Aiidiing secondary tr.iining oni* is at many 
points in toiieli a iih tin* onrliiT hyi.l“iu of tniining for primaiy 
rclioiil., Indu'd, iiofliing onn In* niiui' iiislruftivo at ilic out* 
set of n study of seeondaiy tisiining limn to *00 n iwll-nuumci’d 
insiitutiun of tliu primary typo in working. I'or all that; tie 
tiuining of till' su'otulaty (earliei is at the pjeseni time, as 
ahendi sanl, a disfinit i|Uestion; the provision to give snrh 
tiaiiiing is in the main an uigani/alion npait: and the (oiir'c 
"f tiaiiiing is aliiays difleielitly 1 onilitioneil. It MOs this 
i-ceiindaiy tiaining only which mis diierlly iny snhject of 
invc.stigsilion. 


II.— SUCONDARY .lllAtNINO IN Itll* UMIUD KtNQOOM. 

I began iny peiiud of special duly in Octoher 1900, this 
heing the time of year at which the yeai’s conise of fiainiug 
most nsunlly hegins. In flic tlircc months from Octoher to 
December, 1 visited most «{ the iiistitulinns in llngland, ale” 
and Scotland at wliicli special coui.scs of tmiiiing are provided 
for beeomlary teachers (some twenty in all), and also two 
ivsidcnl iiaiiiing colleges for eleinentary learbers. 
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In February uiiil March of ibis3’ear, I spout longer periods 
ol lime in London, ilanclicsler and Oxford, in order to studj' 
Iraiiiing in ennueetiun -with the Univci'silies of Loudon, 
Oxford and iranchesler nioic in dclail. In Maj', with ibe 
special permission of llie Seeielaiy of Slate for India, I nent 
to Frankfoil-on-Main to see liow English is taught in German 
suhools. 

In all this I had (he heueAt of the advice of the Jloaid of 
Educat ion. 

The objects 1 had specially- before me in mj' study were 
bioadli' : — 

(1) To understand as fnllj’ and accuratelj' ns possible what 
is being done at the present time in England, Scot- 
land and Wales for the training of teachers in 
secondaiy schools. 

(12) To form .some estimate of the siieeess of this tiaiiiing 
and of the value of the tiained teacher for the work 
of secondaiy schools. 

(H) To draw mj- own coiielnsions as to the ptobabihty of 
the suecc'S of similar methods, duly adapted to 
Indian needs, in the tiaining of teachers for high 
English schools in Bengal. 

(■1) lueidiMitall)' also to studj-, a® opportunitj- offered, 
newer methods of language teaching with a view 
to the im])iovement ol the teaching of English in 
Tndinu schools. 

The thoiongh-going icorgaiiniation of secondaiy education 
in Bengal is an ulterior end to nhich I have also ventured to 
look. 

A sjiecial course of theoretical and pr.iclical tiaining foi 
teaching in secondaiy schools can now be followed at any of 
thirteen iiniveisities and nnivcisitj- colleges in England and 
AVales, namely, at the iiniscisities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, jranchesler, Lisorpmd, Leeds, Bit iningham, ShefAeld : 
and at the ITiiiversily Colleges at Abeiy.slwj Ih, Bangor, Cai- 
diff, Brislol : also at King’s College, London. These courses 
ale open to men and women alike, except in the case of Cain- 
liridge, which is for men oiilj-, and Bristol which onlj- trains 
women. .VII are of compaiativelj' lecent institution, one. the 


(olvl irj 
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Blieffield course, was in process of organization in October of 
last year: London dates from 1902, Cambridge from 1897, 
llancbester from 1895 : none goes back earlier than 1891. All 
but Oxford work tbe secondary training more or less closely in 
association with a da}- training college for elementary 
teachers. There is secondary training also at the Armstrong 
College, Newcastle. 

Special diplomas or certificates are granted (after examina- 
tion) by all the universities above named, as also by the univer- 
sity of Durham. The Cambridge Teachers' Certificate was 
the earliest instituted, dating from 1880. The London Diplo- 
ma dates from 1883 ; the Oxford from 1896. 

The College of Preceptors also conducts examinations and 
awards diplomas: has done so since 184T. (See Note A, p. 
73.) 

Members of the Jesuit Society intended for teaching work 
in Jesuit schools are trained at St. Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst. 
(See Note B, p. 74.) 

There are besides nine secondary training colleges or train- 
ing departments attached to colleges, for women only. These 
are : the Maria Grey Training College, the Datchelor College 
(Camberwell), Bedford College (Training Department), the 
Catholic Training College (Cavendish Square), and St. Mary’s 
College (Paddington) — all in London; St. Mary’s Hall, Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool ; the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (Train- 
ing Department) ; the Cambridge Training College for Women 
Teachers; and Cherwell H.all, Oxford. Tbe training colleges 
2or women have had a long lead in the pioneer work of second- 
ary training. The Maria Grey College, the first founded, goes 
back to 1878, and a beginning of training was made at the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, as early as 1877 ; next come the 
Cambridge College, in 1885 ; Datchelor College, 1888 ; Bedford 
College, 1892 ; the Catholic Training College, 1896 ; and later, 
St. Mary’s, Paddington, 1901; Cherwell Hall, 1906. 

These colleges prepare candidates for the Cambridge 
3’eachers’ Certificate, and for tlie London Diploma : Cherwell 
Hall for the Oxford Diploma also. 
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At ilio Scotch TTiiivcrsitics of EJiiiburgh, Abcrilcou nnd 
Glasgow, tlicro are niT.'iiigoiiiciits for the training of toacliors, 
blit Siccondary training is not separated from primary, except 
in respect of jirnctice in schools. ‘ 

At Edinburgh there is n tinining college for iionicn, St. 
George’s Tr.iining College, founded in ISSC, on the same lines 
ns the sister institnliuns in England, nnd doing similar good 
work. 

Edinburgh TJiiivcrsity grants n special Secondary School 
Eiplonin, but the examination is the same ns for the General 
Scliool-mnstcr’s Diploma : tbo special secondary diploma is 
given to candidates passing the exainination, who possess cer- 
tain higher academical cjiinlificntions. 

A special secnndaiy diploma is also granted at Glasgow. 

It is interesting to note that Edinburgh nnd St. Andrew’s 
were the first Drilish Univer.sities to found professorships of 
education. The *' Dell ” chairs of the Theory, History, and 
Art of Education were founded at these Universities in 187G. 
All the younger univeisitics in England now, inelnding 
London, have professorships of Education nnd so have the 
three tVelsh University Colleges. 

Diplomas are gi anted by Dublin University, nnd by the 
Iloynl University of Ireland, but I understand that there is 
very little sjiecial organisation for the training of secondary 
Icnchcrs. 

I may claim to have seen a good deal of the actual work ol 
training. Jfy general impression is that, despite the smallness 
of the numbers in some cases, and especially the extreme few- 
ness of the men being trained except at Oxford, Cambridge, 
nnd Manchester, serious and strenuous work of real value nnd 
significance is being done in the nggreg.'ite. Even where the 
numbers are least, the aim is high, the nignnization complete 

• New rrpiilalion^ rrmoclol llic u]io)c p,vi»!cni of l)ir Irninimr of 

loaMiorn in Scotland, and for llie fini time brine nntlor rcKiilntion Iho Irainini; 
of (o'lchcrit of fccondarj* ^r||oo1l( vere iF«urd bv iMf* Prolch I'duc.ation Dcpn^l 
nrnnt in 1006, and Djcfo larfjely rnpcr«*dc tlie ^^o^k of llio^ in 

relation to training. The aiinnccmont^ for pccondary Irniiiinc in Scotland 
ar^ therefore in course of traiiRltion nnd the new departiirn ia of the pieatc«t 
iini>ortance. t ha\e thniicht it hotter to plate heie ^^hnl I found acltnlly in 
operation in Noxendier 1006 niiil to add a brief nccoiuil of the new P>p(oni in 
a Pep.iratc note (foc Note C., v 76). 


Secondary 
Trninin;; in 
Scotland. 


Sicondtiry i 
Training in 
Ireland 


Vnluo of the 
Work done. 
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and adequate, the abilitj' and purposefulness of the training 
stall hej'ond question. Secondary training is vigorously alive 
to-day in England ; still an infant, but a sturdy infant : and I 
am convinced that it is wisdom to keep it alive and strengthen 
its grouth by all inacticable means. There is not merely 
something useful to be picked up by going through a course 
of training, but such an abundance of things worth learning, 
that it IS difficult to conceive that any one whose work in life 
was to be teaching could pass through the course and not hai'e 
profited in many waj’S. Eor myself, there was hardly a lesson 
or a lectuio I attended from which I did not learn something 
new and valuable. My settled opinion is that if a man or a 
a Oman can go through a training course, such as I have had 
glimpses of, and literally gain nothing, the fault must be in 
the learner — some wilful vice of obtuseness or self-sufficiency. 
There is not merely something in training, but nearly every- 
thing. 

Thoworkot Theie is no exact uniformity, but, broadly speaking, the 

Co ^'c scheme of training at all the universities and training colleges 
in which there is secondary training covers the same ground. 
A complete course of training is everywhere regarded .is com- 
prising two quite distinct forms of activity, study by means 
of books, lectures and discussions, of subjects expected to alfonl 
guidance to the teacher in his work ; actual practice in teach- 
ing. This distinction of the theoretical and practical sides of 
training is found in all prospectuses of training courses, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. "At the same time it is universally re- 
cognized that theory and practice must not be kept sejrnrate 
and apart, and the endeavour everywhere is to bring the two 
sides into close and vital relation to each other. Approximate- 
ly the same studies are included everjvvhere under theory, and 
practice follows the same general method of class-teaching 
under supervision. This general likeness of plan and method 
is not, however, to be understood as excluding .important differ- 
ences in detail. More or less stress is laid on certain jiaits of 
theoretical study at different seats of training and the .means 
employed to provide classes for practice differ widely. 

The aim is to give the teacher an all-round preparation fi»r 
his work. He is to gain an insight into the principles that lie 
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beLiiid liis practical ivork as a teacLer, and whicli laise the 
art oi education to tlic plane of science ; at the same time he is 
to make his fiist essay's in teaching with the help of the advice 
and suiiervision of experienced teachers. Theory and practice 
are to go hand in hand : the student is, to the best of his 
ability, to cany out in his class-teaching the principles aiiirmed 
in the lecture-rooni, or gathered from private stud}'. His work 
as a whole will, however, present these two sides already dis- 
tinguished — (I) A literary and reflective side, educational 
theory in a comiireheusive sense; (II) A technical and active 
side, preparing and giving lessons to classes of real school-boys. 

I. Under theory is ranged a group of subjects, a suflicient 
knowledge of each of which is held on various accounts to be 
indispensable to the teacher, if his equipment is to be complete. 
They fall naturally under three leading heads — (i) Principles 
of education as a science, or theory of education in the stricter 
sense ; (tij Mental sciences, on which the theory of educsition is 
dependent, sometimes treated as a part of that theory, some- 
times separately studied; (tit) History of education. 

(i) Theory of Education covers the whole ground of the 
principles of teaching and school management. 
This part of the theoretical training is, of course, 
closely allied to practice, some of its sub-divisions 
could be treated equally well under the head of 
practice. The technical heads are school oigani- 
zation and management, discipline, school 
hygiene, co-ordination or correlation of studies, 
curricula, methods of teaching, including both 
the special methods of the separate school sub- 
jects (History, Arithmetic, Latin, French, and 
so on) and the principles of teaching in general. 
It is these last which carry us back into the 
sphere of the mental sciences. Psychology, and 
Logic, while school discipline and class manage- 
ment take us within the borders of Ethics, espo 
citilly in relation to the ends of education. 

■ ’-(m) Psychology nearly always stands as a distinct head- 
.ing in the syllabus of studies; psychological 
study in some way or other invariably forms pait 
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of the training course. It is agreed that some 
examination of mental processes and of the 
characteristics of children as contrasted -with 
their elders ought to find place in a teacher's 
course of training; it is disputed how deep tJie 
study should go, and whether it should be jiur- 
sued at all in detachment from the immediate 
problems of educational work. The extreme 
view on one side is that a full formal course of 
Psycholog}' should he an essential part of the 
qualification for a diploma in education, and on 
the other that all the psychology that is needed 
may he introduced incidentally as part of the 
theory of education. At any rate there is always 
some psychology. The case of Ethics and Logic 
is similar, hut the reasons for their formal study 
are less cogent ; and accordingly the express men- 
tion of Logic and Ethics in the syllabus is found 
with far less regularity. 

(iii) There is complete unanimity as to the introduction 
of the History of Education as a subject; natur- 
ally, the subject being a large one, there is much 
variation in the limits thought convenient. 
London studies the “ Historical Evolution of 
Educational Ideals ” and “ The Works and 
Writings of Great Teachers ” together with 
“ The Study of School Systems in Operation at 
Home and Abroad;” Birmingham, “ Tlie His- 
tory of Educational Ideas;” Manchester, "Por- 
tions of the History of Education;” Oxford, 
“ Education in Europe from 1720 to lft)0.” The 
limitation most usually adopted, as specifically 
at Leeds, Liverpool, the Welsh colleges and by 
the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, is 
the History of Educational thought in Europe 
from the Eenaissance : the Leeds’ syllabus adds 
“ with special reference to England and special 
emphasis on the Nineteenth Century.” At 
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SliefBeld the selection of material is to be Wo- 
fold — (a) The Educational doctrines and in- 
fluence of Locke, Eousseau, and Festalozzi; (&) 
English education during the 19th centuiy. 
The more careful study of a special hook or 
hooks, or of a special subject, is sometimes 
added. Liverpool prescribes Rousseau, Festa- 
lozzi, and Froebel. Oxford recommends Rous- 
seau’s ' Emile,’ Festalozzi’s ‘ How Gertrude 
teaches Her Children,’ and Kant’s ‘ Tractate on 
Education.’ For the Oxford diploma, there is 
also always a special subject, which may be his- 
torical. For the Cambridge certificate, special 
books or subjects are prescribed which vary from 
year to j'ear; for 1907 and 1908 they are (t) John 
Amos Comenius ; and («) Milton’s “ Tractate on 
Education.” London has both special books and 
special subjects. For 1907 Bacon’s “ Advance- 
ment of Learning ” and the “ Outlines of Educa- 
tional History in the Seventeenth Century.” 
For 1908 Rousseau’s “Emile” and “The Out- 
line of Educational History in the Eighteenth 
Centurj’-.” A most useful branch of historical 
study is added in the Hew Edinburgh Scheme 
(practically adopted for all Scotland) — a course 
of 20 lectures on Present Day Problems (see Note 
C). 

For convenience of reference and comparison the full range 
of the training course on the side of lectures and book study 
may be summarized under the eight heads : Psychology ; Logic ; 
Ethics; History of Education; School organization and man- 
agement ; Hygiene ; General Method ; Special Methods. It 
may be said* with substantial truth that there are lecture 
courses covering all these subjects, though not necessarily 
separate courses in case of each. Tliere is a special course of 
Physiology in one or two cases (at Liverpool and at the Maria 
Grey College); on Psycho-physiology also at Liverpool. 
Special courses of instruction are also usually, almost in- 
variably at the women’s training colleges, provided in Yoioe 
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Production, Blackboard Drawing, and Swedish Drill. Theso 
may bo either part of the iipccssary course or optional. Kature 
study, Phonetics, Needlework, and Gardening appear in one 
or more cases. 

The reasons that have shaped the couise to this group of 
subjects are fairly easy to undcistnnd. It is recognized that 
if a schoolmaster is to fulfil all the obligations of his oifice, 
he must know ninny things besides the subject srhich he teaches 
.ind know them in a systematic way. Even to tench at all, 
be must know more than his subject or subjects; he must know 
ho\e to tench his subject, that is to saj*, bo must h.ivc n know- 
ledge of Spccutl Method. The method of teaching any given 
subject is necc'-snrily based on the ])rineiiiles of teaeliing in 
general, and can only be properly under>>lood in the light of 
tbo«o principles. The teacher must have a knowledge of 
GcnrrnI Method. This leads straight to Ptychology. Teach- 
ing and learning .arc mental proeesses: to understand how 
learning is possible at all, tlio nature of tbo process, ard so 
what makes it easier and what heljis to make it permanent; 
what hindrances there arc to learning, and how they may 
bo overcome, arc all problems strictly jisychological. In .school 
work, too, we have to do with children of various ages up to 
adolescence, their minds are growing minds, varying in their 
degrees of maturity at dift'erent stages. To teach and manage 
growing boys and girls it is iraperativo to know something of 
the way the mind strengthens and develops from infancy 
upward, how children naturally think and feel and act at 
successive stages of school life, what occupations, and forms 
of instruction aio suited to their glowing powers at these 
various stages. The.se aro all p.sychological problems. 
Sound psychological insight whether acquired from book 
study, or largely a gift of nature, can alone save from grotes- 
que errors whicb have often enough hampeied and frustrated 
the ends of education in the past, and still continue to do so. 
In a few rare instances the natural gift may suificc : in most 
ca'cs the required knowledge can only be assured by definite 
psychological studj’ — and that hardly. Loyie. follows because 
knowledge is based on logical foundations: and the whole 
doctrine of method is a branch of Logic. Ethirs because the 
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proMems of discipline and scliool management are essentially 
etbical problems; and the formation of character is increas- 
ingly acknowledged to be the true goal of education. The 
ends of education are ethical ends. School organization is 
a necessary pait of a teacher's training, because it is not 
enough that he should be competent to deal with a class as 
a separate unit. The work of the class is rightly regarded 
only in relation to the whole school, which involves an intelli- 
gent apprehension of the principles which should regulate 
the arrangement of a school in classes, the choice of subjects 
to be studied, the gradation and co-ordination of studies in 
the ascending order of classes. The competent teacher mu.st 
understand the organization of the school as a whole. His 
training course should give him that undei standing, or at all 
events should endow him with the capacity to take an intelli- 
gent intei'est in it. School Hygiene is merely a part of school 
organization distinctive enough and important enough to bo 
treated separately. With the governing authorities of the 
schools it is a vital question, but even for the ordinary form 
master sound knowledge of healthy conditions of work, in- 
cluding the conditions of effort and fatigue, are of great 
importance to the well-being of the class. The recognition 
of all these claims is the outcome of the increasing attention 
which has been paid during the last three hundred and fifty 
years to the scientifie aspects of educ.ition under the inspira- 
tion of a succession of great thinkers and innovators. There- 
fore, finally, a study of the History of Education, of the 
origin and progicssive acceptance of educational ideas and 
principles, is rightly considered to be one of the most inspir- 
ing and beneficial influences under which the young teacher 
can be brought. 

II. Practice usually includes several other devices for 
learning how to teach besides actual teadiing : watching of 
lessons given by good teachers; advice as to the preparation 
of lessons; formal preparation of notes of lessons; criticism 
or open lessons followed by discussion : visits to schools for 
general obsei-vation and comparison; the individual study of 
children. These forms of practice are found generallv : more 
special exercises arc combined with these at some of the train- 
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ing colleges, suoli ns practice in class questioning, in oral 
osamination, in mental aritlimotic tests, in blackboard illus- 
tration, in story-telling. Essay writing is often arf auriliaiy, 
and special tutorial help is frequently combined with 
tills. So far the practical training is similarly conducted, 
but there is great variation in tho means employed to secure 
teaching practice, and considerable latitude as to the amount 
of work (lone. Tlie main contrast is in the relation of the 
schools in which teaching is practised to tho training institu- 
tion, the point of difference being whether or not the school 
is under the direct control of the head of tho training institu- 
tion. In tho case of all tho university training departments, 
the teaching practice is obtained at ordinary schools, situated 
sufficiently near tho university or college to bo used for the 
purpose. The arrangements are made by friendly agreement 
with head-masters and head-mistresses. Primary schools are 
used as well as secondary, but it is evorywhoro held to bo 
essential that some part of the practice, usually the main 
part, .should bo in a secondary school. That some of tho 
teaching should be in olomcntary schools is held by many 
trainers of experience to bo not only useful, but even prefer- 
able to exclusive practice in secondary schools. The facilities 
for practioe thus secured naturally differ very much accord- 
ing to the kind and number of secondary schools to be found 
in tho university town or near it. In no caso do they appear 
scriouslj' defective, but there have been initial difficulties 
to overcome, and the admission of students under training 
into the schools is dependent on the goodwill of the heads of 
the schools, who ore not necessarily favourable to training. 
Tho number of students to be provided for, especially in boys’ 
schools, which present the more difficult problem, has been 
so far too few for a real test. The university training depart- 
ment, however, by its very constitution is not self-sufficing 
and independent in this respect. It depends for its opportun- 
ities of teaching practice on tho voluntary co-operation of 
neighbouring schools. An exceptional feature of peculiar 
interest is the small demonstration school at Manchester, 
founded and directed by Professor Eindlay. This school, tho 
Fielden Demonstration School, is practically attached to tlio 
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university training department; it is freely nsed for Irsining 
pnrposes, and especially for the stndy of newer and more 
scientific methods of teaching. There is also a small hinder* 
garten and preparatory school attached to the Women’s Train- 
ing Department at Cardiff, and a similar school at llangor. 
Manchester has in addition to the Eielden Demonstration 
School a primary school and kindergarten. 

On the other hand, the women’s training colleges have 
nsually a large girls’ school specially associated with the 
training college, and usnally under the same control, so that 
the working problem of arranging students’ practice is greatly 
simplified, or rather is no problem at all. College and school 
being under one authority, whatever dispositions are thought 
necessary for students in training can readily be made both 
as to teaching and the hearing of teaching. Even more im- 
portant is the corporate association with a school in full work- 
ing, the mere fact of physical contiguity counting for much. 
The school, the ultimate object of study, is always there; 
the students’ whole training goes on in presence of the school : 
the practical details of organization, curricula, discipline, are 
daily and hourly in evidence; the problems of the lecture- 
room arc receiving continual illustration in the school It is 
at once evident that facilities for practical training are much 
ampler and more elastic under these conditions. The most 
favourable case of all from this point of view is that of the 
training department attached to a large and successful high 
school. The most brilliant example of this conjiinotion is at 
the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. The training department 
there is linked to what is probably the most wonderful oigani- 
zation for girls’ education in the world. The student train- 
ing here is always in presence of a really great and famous 
school in full working ; her first attempts at teaching are made 
with classes which are integral parts of this great whole, and 
under the sthmilus of a high standard and inspiring tradi- 
tions. The school itself is an abiding demonstration of the 
highest possibilities of life in a school community. The con- 
ditions ns regards the practical side of tnaining may here be 
said to bo ideal. The Datchelor Training College is also an 
offshoot from the life of a large girls’ high school fwhich 
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miiiiliors over 500) and is ivorkcd in close association ivilli it. 
The Maria Grey College works in association witli a kigli 
scliool nninbering 200 and a kindergarten of some 50 cliildren 
St. Mary’s Hall, Liverpool, lias its omi kigli school of 200 
girls, a pnpil teachers’ centre under the same roof, and a 
girls’ orph.anagc within a short distance, all availahlc for 
students' jiiwetiee. St. Mary’s College, Paddington, the 
Catholic College, Cavendish Sijuaro, and Chenvcll Hall, 
Oxford, also woik in .ns'-oci.aiion with schools. The Cam* 
iu'idge Training College and Bedford College depend for their 
piacficc, like the iiniver-sity training departments, on ariange- 
inents uith outside schools. 

Tlie advantages of this close nssoeiolion with a particular 
school .010 so obvious that some of the large girls’ scbools in 
Gie ucighlioiirhood of London arc adopting Ibe system of 
" sfudenl-leacliersbips.*’ The sliideni teacher is attached to 
the school and assigned to one of the assislanl mistresses lor 
guidan<< and direction in teaching practice. At the same 
time (hf student attends the full course of lcolurc.s at the 
London D.ay Twining Collide, wln'ch are specially amnged 
onii in the aflornooiis. The scheme has been tried with success 
at the North London Collegiate School and seven other schools 
.me adopting it. I had no opportunitj*, however, of learning 
fiom luy ouTi ohservation or enquiry how the plan works. 

At Birmingham also the organization for practical tiain- 
ing pl.inned by Professor Hughes is based on similar prin- 
'iples, and deserves special attention. It is provided b}’ the 
Kgiil.iiions that each candidate for the university diploma 
sli.ill bj specially attached to a particular sccor.daiy school, 
nnd .sh.ill teach and study school methods there under the 
direction of a particular innsicr nr mistress (nnd the general 
supervision of the head of the school). Three school mornings 
a week must be given to this work through the year of train- 
ing. The lecture courses are all arranged in the after- 
noon. ICo less tlian twontj'-seven hoys’ scliools (including 
Shrewsbui-y, Eopton, Sralvem, and Cheltenham) have agreed 
to co-operato in the scheme, nnd ten girls’ schools. The 
scheme is admirable in design ; the number of students trained 
at Birmingham has been too few as yet to test it fulij'. 
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I'licso sriionios arc l.otli approxhimHons <o a quite distinct 
plan of training, wln'cli lias its advocates as an altornalivo 
to that of the university training dopaitmcnt and the train- 
ing college, at pie'ent the establislied type in England, 
namely, training at schools hy the school staff, which is very 
nearly the German system, and closely rcseinhlcs the Prussian 
Gymnnsial Seminar. 

The actual amount of teaching done lij- the student in the Amoimi ot 
year of training differs widely at different institutions, and 
still more does the total amount of time si>cnt inside a school 
or schools, ns follow* evidently from the difference of system 
just dcccrihcd. It differs not only on this account, hut aim 
liecauee it is often said, and rightly said, that the amount 
and nature of the teaching woik assigned differs with the 
nei'ds of the particular student. Some students show special 
ajititude for leaching, and others find their novitiate ditllcult. 
Sometimes aUn a student has had ]iie\ious e\peiienee of srlioot 
work. O.vford, Camliridge, and iranehestcr definitely j)re- 
seiihe a short period of work at a school away from the univer- 
sity ns jiait of the scheme of training, and it is recommended 
that this should h(> taken hefoie the legnlar liaining eoui-i‘ 
hegins. Oxford requiies 'four weeks ns n student-teacher 
fa second period, svhen judged necessary), rnmhridge ‘thice 
weeks’ teaching in some sehool approved hy the committee 
'Ho'ce is n Finiilar jeqniieinent at jr.inchest(>r, hut the ninoiint 
of time is not fixed: if vaiies accoiding to conceptions of the 
candidate’s proficiency. At Edinhurgh n term of ten weeks’ 
jiiactical work in a secondary achool (with n minimum of 
eight hours n sveek) is required of a candidate for the scrond- 
ary diploma. These special periods of school work stand 
somewhat outside the ordinary tr.iining course, hut must he 
leckoned in any estimate of the total jmaclical work done. 

At Eiimingham the time spent in the .school dining the yea. 
of training would amount to 270 hour*. At jranchester the 
slandmd taken is four hours a week, which for 30 weeks gives 
120 hours. To this the period of oidinaiy school exjierience 
(not less than 40 hours) has to he added. Liveipool definitely 
prescrihes 120 houis ns a minimum. At O.xford students aro 
raid to snend "some hours daih"’’ in the practising schools 

a 2 
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apart from "the four weeks ns a student-teacher." Cam- 
bridge more definitely lays down the standard ns not less than 
fifteen liours’ teaching in each of three terms. At Leeds the 
amount of school work ordinarily done works out at about five 
hours a week for all three terms of the course, and more than 
half of this is actual teaching, continuous courses of lessons 
in one or more subjects. At the Maria Grey College students 
give four or five hours a week to school work, at least two 
hours of this being actual teaching. At St. Mary’s Hall, 
Liverpool, three afternoons and one morning in the week are 
devoted cntirelj’ to work in schools, and each student gives 
two or three lessons a week. At the Batchelor College the 
average amount of teaching done by the student is 120 hours, 
and there arc other kinds of school work in liberal measure. 
At Bedford College each student gives at least two lessons a 
week throughout the 30 weeks of the year’s course: observa- 
tion of teaching brings the total to 100 hours. At the Cam- 
bridge Training College the estimate is four or five lessons 
a week besides other forms of school work. At all the train- 
ing colleges full advantage is taken of the association with a 
special school. Students are entrusted with definite portions 
of the ordinary work of a particular form and carry it on 
continuously ns part of the ordinary routine. At the 
Batchelor College the student is fully responsible for her 
subject and docs all the work connected with it. Similarly 
at Cheltenham the students are placed, ns far ns possible, in 
the position of junior teachers. They arc responsible in the 
public and college CNominations for the subjects they have 
taught continuously during the year, and have various other 
regular duties extending even to taking part in school games. 

Estimates in all cases are to bo understood ns npproxiinatf 
only and they are assumed to he exclusive of criticism lessons 
and discussions. The total of hours (so for ns such calcula- 
tions arc not wholly misleading) may be set down ns ranging 
between 100 hours and 270. Probably no better apportion- 
ment of time between lecture courses and work in school can 
be suggested than that fixed at Birmingham (which is prac- 
tically the London plan also) — mornings to work in schools, 
pfiernoons to lectures. 
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Most of tlio teacliiug and observation and study of scLool Kindi, of 
met bods goes on in secondary schools, but other hinds of mhools used, 
schools aro habitually used, in part as a matter of con- 
venionco, partly also on principlo. Thcro is high 

authority for making froo use oi olomentary schools. 

Tho lleador in Education at Oxford (Mr. M. W. Keatinge) 
jirofors tho olomoutary school for tho earlier part of training 
on the ground that methods of teaching arc better learnt 
there. At Mauchostcr a considerable part of tho teaching 
and observation goes on in tho demonstration schools, one of 
which is a liigher elementary, the other a kindergarten and 
primary school. At the Maria Grey College students teach 
regularly ono hour a week in tho high school, ono hour in an 
elementary school. The Cambridge Day Training College 
uses cbicily a higher grade elementary school close at hand, 
but there is free access also to tho Perse School, nuil the 
methods there form a very important part of tho practical 
training of secondary students. It is lomarkablo that nil tho 
women’s training colleges, or nearly all, appear to use tho 
elementary school designedly for part of their practice. On 
tho other hand “ approved schools ” at London, Liverpool, 
or Manchester arc all secondary, and at Birmingham the 
school is a secondary school by tho regulations, and so it is 
at Shcdicld, and tho Welsh colleges, nt King’s College, and 
nt Edinburgh. The gcnoi-alization nearest in accord with tho 
facts is that the main school work is done at a secondaiy 
school; work at other Idnds of schools is often deliberately 
planned, but is subsidiniy. Very rightly the system is kept 
clastic; those who guide the training vary both the kind of 
school and tho amount of time given to teaching, tn suit tho 
special requirement of tho individual. Some work in a 
secondary school is in any case hold essential and necessary. 

It must also bo remarked that tho most famous English 
public schools cannot be used, except in so far as they have 
been willing to receive ‘‘student teachers,” for tho simiile 
reason (if for no othor) that they nro at too great a distance 
from tho university training centres. In fact not many 
schools of tho old ‘ public school ’ typo are being used at all. 

2Iorc often it is the new typo of county or municipal schools 
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that aie used. Schools of the older type in ivhich I hare 
actually seen work being done in connection with training 
wore St. Edward’s School, Oxford; the Porse School, Cam- 
bridge; and the Manchester Grammar School. And in these 
the work being done was really remarkable, especially in the 
case of the Perse School, Cambridge. 

The importance of the practical side of training is amply 
acknowledged everywhere. Whatever its relative iinirortance, 
it is manifestly' by far the more difficult side of training to 
organize uh'ectively. Lecture courses are easily schemed 
out, and the machineiy involved is of the simplest. 
Courses of practical tinining require special thought 
and provision in each individual case and even for 
one student the machinery required is a school or 
schools. When thci'e are many students and many schools, 
arrangement is a task of much intricacy, and supervision 
lahorienB in the estiome, tiie physical csexticn alone, where 
several schools have to be visited in succession, being con- 
siderable. 

The ‘criticism lesson,’ better called (as at Manchester) 
the ‘ open lesson,’ is a univemal feature of the training course 
(with one interesting exception, Bristol), and is of first-rate 
importance to it. Theory and practice meet here on common 
(and in very tmth debatable) ground. The criticism lesson 
might bo called the pivot, or by a bolder metaphor the ‘ fly- 
wheel ’ of the system. The discussions which are its appcint- 
od sequel, in fact an inlegial part of it, answer the purpose of 
the German Seminar, and are called Seminar meetings at 
Manchester. The open lesson is so individual and charae- 
icristic a feature of the training course, as established m 
England, that though the name carries sufficient meaning to 
those who are familiar with training, it will he well to recite 
here its constitutent parts, and the circumstances that attend 
it. Briefly it is a lesson given by one of tbe students under 
training in the presence of other students and of one or more 
members of the teaching staff, which is afterwards discussed 
in full conclave by all who were present to follow it. 

(u) The Lesson , — Tlio lesson otheiwise is as like an ordin- 
ary lesson as possible, and may be one of a continuous course 
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of lessons, or a lesson on a subject s^Jccially cbosou for the 
occasion. Tbe class may bo bold citber at tbo sebool in tbe 
ordinary class-ioum of the class lo be taught, or in a Icctuic- 
room (or otbur loum) belonging to tbo training institution, 
Tbe presence of tbo other students and of tbo members of tbe 
training staff makes a small material difficulty, but it is usually 
gut over (|ultc easily. 'The tiaiuing students arc accommodated 
ou special sc.its which may bo either alougsido of or behind 
the school class or sometimes facing it. It is, of cuuise, an 
impuitaiit point that tliu students should have a full Mew of 
ubal is going on and especially of the faces of the boys. At 
the same time their iirescuce should bo as unostentatious ns 
possible. Often a tj’pe-wnttcii or cjxlostylcd copy ot the 
teacher’s ‘ note of the lesson * is put into tho hands of every 
one of the spectatois. This uas done at C'umhiidge, lJuugui, 
M.anchcstcr, and tho Oxfoid Day Training College, to speak 
only of criticism lessons at which 1 was actually present. In 
any case such a ‘ nolo ’ is undcistood to bo somewhere in 
oxislence, and tho lesson is assumed to havo been carefully 
prepaicd by the student giving it. Tho lesson then 2>rccecds 
in tho ordinary way for tho allotted time (generally half an 
hour to 40 minutes), there being no intotieieuce of auj kind 
with the student’s method of giving it. Tho teacher does 
his or her best to teach, the boys or girls to learn, and the 
visitors fioin the Traiiiiug College look ou and take nuies 
111 some instances ^ninted fuinis uio used ns a guide to ciiti- 
cisin with n number of heads and suggestions iindci heads, 
melhodicnlly arranged. Theso are carefully elaborated. At 
the Cambridge Day 'rr.iining College, whore criticism Ics'^ons 
arc very ably conducted, the main heads arc: — I. Aim of 
lesson; II. Criticism of iiialtcr; III. Outline of lesson ns 
given; IV. Criticism of Method; T. 'reiiflicr and 
class; VI. Total result. The suggestions for detailed 
criticism are very numerous especially under IV and 
V. Another such scliciiio gives five main heads and a 
suIlllna^3^ — i. Aim; ii. Lesson ns eonccived; iii. Lesson 
ns given; iv. Teacher; v. Class. There aio nineteen sub- 
headings, including Chief Merit and Chief l''aull. These 
schemes are full of useful suggestions and indicate very fnirlj* 
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iLo oliaractor and rniigo of the Bubscquont discussions, wliicL, 
u'licic tlicso forms arc used, follow tlic lines laid down. Such 
sclioiuc-> ensure (iiuimighncss; but they also limit freedom and 
tend, perljnps, to give too uniform n chnrnctcr to tho discus- 
sion, .rud somo of those experienced in training reject them 
on tlicbc grounds. At Leeds foims nrc used and put to 
another purpose ; the inntcrini they supply when filled in is 
woikud up by llie studeulfc in esuxy iorm, iiiid these essays 
.arc overlooked by tho professor and his assistants. At Cam- 
biidgo also tlic foniia nrc looked over by tho training 51.111, 
but m tills ease they nrc handed in at oneo without revision. 

(<i) The lJuctission , — ^Tho discussion itself for which the 
lesson provides the inulcriul (alecs place sometimes at once on 
tho conclusion of the lesson, sometimes after on interval, 
gcnor.illy in this case next d.iy (as at Mnnchoslor, Sangor, 
the Maria (.rrey College, and Dntcholor College). AVhether 
a printed form has been used or not, sonia recognized order of 
procedure is tisually followed in (ho discussion. At Man- 
chester (ho Seminar meeting is mueli more then a mere criti- 
cism of tho particular lesion. It is an exposition and dis- 
cussion of a lesson in lelnliou to the s^dlnbus of which it forms 
part, tho principles which underlie tho leaching of that sub- 
ject (or ‘ branch '), and the methods which wore or should 
tiavo boon followed in the actual conduct of tho lesson. The 
procedure observed is that an account of tho lesson is first 
called for from the student or demonstrator who gave it, pre- 
coded, if the occasion reijuircs it, by a review of a scheme of 
work in tho subject and of the ground covored in previous 
lessons. Tho scheme of work and tho principles involved in 
its arrangement aix: open to discussion. Tho account of the 
lesson involves a certain nniouni of self-criticism; the tcaclicr 
states liis aim, the carrying out of his aim and his own 
estimate of his success. Sjiccinl criticisms follow under the 
heads: — A. Material; 11. Method; C. Tho Class Teaching; 
D. Individuals in the class, — and the discussion becomes 
general. The moinbcr of (he staff presiding (usually 
Professor Pindlny himself) sums up authoritatively on must 
of (ho points raised. Tlio discussion .it Manchester is at once 
philosophical and intensely practical. At tho Maria Grey 
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Traiuiug College, the conduct of the criticism lesson which 
has long been an established institution thcic, presents sonic 
special Icatures of interest. These cannot bo better described 
than by quotation from the account of the college authorita- 
tively published, whieh will at the same time servo ns a parti- 
cular illustrntiou of the aims and methods of the criticism 
lesson. “ Unco a week two students are appointed to give 
criticism lessons, in the presence of the ^irincipal, staff, and 
students, and sometimes of nn outside critic. The students 
select the form they wish to teach, and choose their subjects 
either from the courses of lessons being given in the school, 
or from those they are giving themselves. If they prefer it, 
the}' can inake up short courses among themselves or select 
a subject iiidcpcndeiit of school uork. Two other students 
are axipointcd on the day oi the lessons, one to take note of 
the number of questions put to each child, and one to pre- 
paio a criticism on the lesson. Next day tho college assembles 
and the students who have given tho lessons are called upon 
to give their own ox>iiiiuus ns to the success of tlicii lessons, 
and to defend themschos upon any i>oints they think 
likely to raise discussion. Tho record of questions is 
taken and the students’ criticism hoard, after which there is 
a general debate, special points of interest being brought for- 
uard by the principal, lecturers and students. ITiis plan 
has been found very lioljiful in jiroinoting free discussion, in 
developing self-contiol, and in preparing students for tho 
ordeal of giving lessons before nn Examiner. It is also of 
great value in training tho judgment of those who hear the 
lesson given, and in helping them to concentrate their atten- 
tion on a variety of educational problems.” At tho London 
Day Training College and at Oxford tho discussion is less 
mothodi7.ed, ]e<-s formal. In tho O.xford training course and 
also at Cherwell Hall students make tlicir criticism as called 
upon by the officer presiding. At Chenvell Hall tho lines 
followed arc (1) tho Lesson ; (2) tho Teacher’s manner ; (3) the 
Itesults. At St. Ifary’s Ilall, Liverpool, tho scheme followed 
was (1) Criticism of the notes of tho lesson; (2) Criticism of 
the lesson as a whole; f3) Praise of good imints: this last a 
very ha])])y feature. Every sort of x)oint, grciit and small, 
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with which tcachiMg is coneeiucd can be brought into these 
discussions from the broadest questions of principle to the 
minutest details of treatment and manner; the special method 
ot the subject (geography, literature, a modern language), the 
suitability of the lesson to the class, the use of questions, the 
niuilc ot tiamiug a question, the lawfulness of a colloquial 
espiessiun, the teacher’s intonation or attitude, the difficulty 
being +0 pievent the discussion ranging too widely or degener- 
.itiiig into a wrangle over trivialities. The general level of 
(lie (li'tussious I have listened to was fair, in some cases good : 
at C.imhiidge and Oxford, as might perhaps be expected from 
tliL' comparative maturity of tbe students (in age or culture 
01 both], discussion was more firmly maintained, and criticism 
slicned greater independence of thought. 

What then, it may he asked, are the student’s actual gains, 
and nhat may he be expected to carry away from his year 
of training? His gains may be brought under three main 
heads. First, he should have acquired no mean sum of tcch- 
iiital skill. He is no longer quite a beginner. He has taught 
classes regularly for the greater part of a year imder condi- 
tions most favourable to success, ample time for prcjiarotioii 
and the advice and assistance of teacheiu more experienced 
than himself. He should have made a thorough study of the 
method of teaching his own subject and have learnt something 
of the jiriiiciples underlying all methods of teaching. He 
should boast a familiar acquaintance with tUc * five formal 
steps ’ and be on speaking terms with the great doctrine of 
‘ Apperception.’ He will have been introduced to, he may 
even have masteied other kinds of teaching devices and helps 
to teaching ; the use of maps and pictures ; the value of a black- 
board ; right and wrong kinds of questions ; the importance of 
voice, attitude, position; the piinciples of efficient class 
iiinuagcmcnt ; the art of maintaining discipline. Secondly, he 
will have attained a variety of knowledge bearing on his work 
as a teacher, psj'cliology, hygiene, the theory of school organi- 
zation, types of schools, the 6 }'stems of education at large, some 
perception, perhaps, of the scale and significance of national 
piohlems of education, some insight into the organization o 
education in his own country, even some acquaintance also 
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with the sybluuib u£ education iu other countries, iiut 
lliiidly, hoyoud and ahovo nil this, ho will havo attained a 
now altilude and point ol view iu rej'aid to education, and to 
his own work in liie as a sehouliiiabter or teacher: an attitude 
ut mind and point ol view which altogether trnnsloim hib 
conceptions ol teaching as a pioiessiou, and make impobsihlc 
(he view ol bcliooliuastering as something to which any iiiau 
ol tolerablo education can turn his hand for ii time, which can 
he taken up as a mukeshifl lor a living till some more con- 
genial caieer opens — views which have jircvnilcd and still 
pievail alike in Unglaud and iu India, hut thanks to the cJioits 
ol the huildelo up ol the science ol education with diminish- 
ing licipieticy. Tiic poitil ol view is that from which teach- 
ing is lecugnized as a highly skilled art or craft dealing with 
material the subtlest, the most didicult, the most valuable iu 
the woild — 3 *oung human intelligence and will; and depend- 
ing upon m-suied jiiiueiples drawn fioni wide experience and 
leasom-d icdection upon experience. Ever^* problem of the 
class-room and of tlic wider school-life without, thus viewed, 
is a .scientiiic ]iiobIem iu be worked out, and oul^’ to bo worked 
out, under the guidance of scientific piinciplcs. Abu\e all 
lie lias been taught fiom this point of view that the most 
inijioitant object of his consideration as a teacher is tho bo^-s 
whom he has to teach. They aio the material, with which 
Ills .--eicncc deals, on which his trained skill as a teacher is 
to be cxerci-ed moic truly than on the instruction which ho 
imp.irt--. Tlie^' aie to be shaped to noble cuds; all tho ro- 
souices of his ait, all tlie personal gilts and capacities which 
lie can iiring to it, aie to bo concentred on these ends. Tho 
subjeits he teaches, lules of discipline, punishments and 
prizes, marks ami examinations, all the customs and tradi- 
tions, the rules and uidiuanccs of the school arc only means 
•So he must undcistand boj's; their modes of thinking and 
fci-ling, their natural interests and aversions; tho waj-s in 
which tiny Icaiii; the diftVrencc between boj’s' minds and 
men’s. Tliis is whj- ho has studied psychology, and unless 
his slud^’ has been directed along tlicso }>rncticnl lines, it 
will be of little iicc to him. The siiidcnts of training will 
have thought seriously about these ends: whj' we educate at 
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nnd “rooeivccl the diploma of tho Oxford University with 
distinction ” as quoted by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick at the Con- 
ference on the Training of Teachers in secondary schools for 
boys held at Cambridge in November 1902, may fitly be 
added in confirmation. " I had had every advantage before 
taking tho Oxford course. I was under an Oxford man as 
a boy, I had seen tho inside of throe of the best schools ns an 
assistant master, and I had been for about ten years a life- 
member of the Teachers' Guild, nnd a diligent reader of the 
Journal of Education nnd other educational books, and I 
have had some ten years’ experience ns headmaster. This, 
some -would think, might suffice. I can only say that I -would 
not have missed the course for anything. It -widened enor- 
mously one’s view of matters educational, it deepened one’s 
sense of responsibility, and, above all, it taught one to try to 
regard things from tho point of vie-w of tho child, and not 
merely from the examinational point of vie-w.” 

The advantages for the school and for the boys or girls 
in tho school are obviously reciprocal. Tliey also extend inde- 
finitely out beyond; because every teacher so trained influences 
tho sum of odticated opinion, and tho effects of tho ” training 
of tcachors ” are not to bo measured solely by the teachers 
trained. As the most pagan in spirit among us benefit by 
being born into an atmosphere of Christian ethics, nnd have 
oven our anti-Christian ethics moulded by it, so are teachers 
now initiated in an atmosphere of training. The ideas and 
spirit of training, which aro the ideas and spirit of the science 
of education, have gone out widely info tho world of schools, 
nnd prevail oven where their efficacy is most called in ques- 
tion. 

Looking to organisation nnd opportunity, the impressions 
derived from mj' study of secondary training in the months 
from October 1900 to jMarch 1907 aro such as I have described 
favourable as to tho present nnd for tho future hopeful. Un- 
fortunately there is another side to bo considered and the net 
result is less satisfactory. 

Tho number of students at tho nine women’s training 
colleges and departments was not far short of 200. At the 
Ijiirfcen university training departments (including King’s 
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College) flic number wns jnsl over 100, and of this 100, 
over 60 were women. The number of men who wore 
l)eiiig twined was 37. Leaving out the department at 
Bristol which trains women onlj', this gives an average 
of three students to an institution. The only places 
where men were being trained in appreciable numbers (October 
1906) were Manchester, Cambridge, and Oxford; at 
Miiuchcster, o; at Cambridge, 10; at Oxford, 12. 
Elsewhere the numbers were three or two or one, or none. 
“It is true,” says Professor Adamson of King’s College, 
writing in 1904, “ that a somewhat considerable * plant ’ exists 
for the pin pose of training, and a great deal is said about the 
necessity of employing it; but whatever the body of convic- 
tion as to the value of training, or of prejudice against it, of 
the thing itself there is but little.” This pronouncement is 
eerlainly boinc out by the figures in the case of men. 

Nor is this the woi’st. The only purely sccondaiy train- 
iiig course which has drnmi in men, and the sort of men 
most needed, in nniuhera at all commensurato with the needs 
of the piofession, if training is to hecoino general, is the 
Ostoid course. In eight years from 1899 to October of last 
ye.ir upwards of 300 men hod tal cen the Oxford course, a 
majoiily of them men from the public schools, AYincliester, 
Fjlon, and other lending schools being represented. To have 
made twining effective to this extent was a very notable suc- 
cess. In lOti.j (lie total of men students was 64. Tlie report 
for 1900 gives 40 for the year under review. When I visited 
ftNfnrd in October there were only tw'elvo mon working with 
Mr. Keatinge. In March there were about lialf-a-dozen. In 
the .Slimmer term there were three. To understand this extra- 
ordinary fall in numbers, one must look to tlic foituncs of 
the Teaeheis’ Register. 

My study of secondary training has chanced to coincide 
with a crisis in flic lii.story of the movement. In 1902 by an 
order in Council dated March Glh, and in fulfilment of one 
of the provisions of a section of the Board of Education Act 
of 1809, an authoritative Register of Teachers was for flio 
fii-t time iiistifiiled in England. The regulations then 
framed jirovidc for the registration of teachers in two columns : 
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column A for all certificated elementary tcacliers; column B 
for secondary tcacliers. Whatever may be the merits or 
defects of the Begister of Teachers with two columns so estab- 
lished, the more fact of the establishment of a register was 
regarded by the advocates of training as a signal achieve- 
ment on bclialf of the cause of training, because training was 
authoritath’ely recognised as a normal condition of registra- 
tion. How precisely it was viewed is easily seen from whal 
was said and written at the time. In his inaugural address 
at the opening of the London Day Training College in October 
1902, Profes •or Adams spoke as follows : — “ For secondary 
teachers ‘ training ’ is no longer something in the air. On 
the Gth March of this j-car of grace was issued an order in 
Council providing for the formation and keeping of a register 
of teachers. To obtain a place among the secondary teachers 
in column B of this register, a candidate must not only possesis 
a degree or .some equivalent evidence of mere knowledge, pass 
an approved examination in tho theory of teaching and pro- 
duce evidence of ability to teach, but must also have either 
resided and undergone a course of training for at least one 
year at a recognized university or training eollogo, or have 
spent at least one year ns a student-teacher vndrr xvpervi’tinn 
.it a recognized school (not being an elementary school).” \ 
similar conviction is expressed by Canon Lyttelton, non 
Ilead-master of Eton College, then Head-master of Haileybury, 
in an address at Birmingham: “In giving directions for 
a Registration of teachers to be made, tho Board of Educa- 
tion have accepted the position that every future teacher after 
a certain date will have to prove that he has submitted 
to a course of professional edueation. The thing is upon us, 
whether we believe in it or not . . . .” Professor Find- 
lay also (at the time Head-master of tho Intermediate School, 
Cardiff) remarks in the preface to the 1st edition of his •‘Prin- 
ciples of Class Teaching ” : ” This genuine interest in profes- 

sional pursuits is now to be stimulated by the recent order in 
Privy Council, requiring that teachers shall study edueation 
before l)eing recognized on the professional Register.” And 
Mr. Graham Balfour in his review of " The Educational Sys- 
(ems of Great Britain and Ireland ” (1903) after sketching 
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l]io slow aclvnncc of the movement for the training of second- 
ary teachers writes : “ The whole aspect of the question Jins, 

however, been transformed by the establishment in 1902 of 
the Hoard of Education Eegister of Teachers, which will in 
future require training ns a necessary condition for registra- 
tion.” At the end of 1905 there were 10,469 names in column 
11 of this register. Early in 1906 it was made Icnown " that 
it was the intention of the Government to insert a clause in 
the forthcoming Education Bill, which would bring the pre- 
sent Eegister to an end.” This was the situation when I 
began mj* study of training, and as soon ns I got into touch 
with the universities and training colleges, the effects of the 
intended abolition of the register forced themselves upon my 
attention. There was a decided check. This result was not 
apparent cvcry^vhero, but it was frequent and in some cases 
marked. I find that in all nine institutions were affected 
more or less seriously. Next to Oxford the most considerable 
fall in numbers has heen at the Cambridge Women's College 
from 50 (Juno 1906) to 29 (Juno 190T). In other cases there 
was a drop from 12 to 5, from 16 to 9, from 15 to 10. An 
effect not less unfortunate has shown itself at Cheltenham, a 
lowering of the standard of general education among tho 
students of the training department, because the minimum 
qualification for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate is lo.ss 
tlion that required for inclusion in column B of the register. 

To appreciate the siguificance for training of the mnldng 
and unmaking of tho register, it must ho realized that in the 
history of tho movement in favour of training tho two ques- 
tions have long heen hound together. A register of teachers 
is in origin and intent a device to assure tlio professional 
.status of tljo teacher by requiring conditions of enrolment on 
the analogy of registration in tho medical profession. Tlmse 
conditions nntnrally, almost necessarily, include profcs.sional 
qualifications and therefore special professional training. 
Hence the interest in registration of those wliosc faith it is 
that the teacher’s work demands special stud}' and prepara- 
tion. The actual movement for registration took its start 
from tho College of Preceptors ns early as 1869. As a sequel 
to the report of tho Schools Enquiry Commission of 1867, a 
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Registration Bill was introiluccd into Parliament in 1800 
along with the Kuilowud Schools Act. A Scholast'c Regis- 
tration Association was foi-mcd in 1871; and in 1877 was 
founded the Teachers’ Training and Registration SocietTf 
which has ns its main object the training of women for second- 
ary schools and kindergartens. It was this latter society 
wliich in 1878 opened the drat training college for secondary 
teacheis at Bishoiisgate (now grown into the Maria Grey 
College and transplanted to Brondeshnry). Any study of the 
progress of the morciuent since then must show how closely 
the two objects have been associated. Registration Bills wcic 
brought into Parliament in 1879, in 1881, in 1890 (two), in 

1893 (two), in 1896, and in 1898. In 1891 a Select Committee 
of the House of Coinmoiis reported in favour of the registra- 
tion of teachers in secondary schools ns “in principle desir- 
able.’’ Registration for secondary teachers was strongly 
advocated (among others by Sir Richard Temple) in a Con- 
ference on Secondary Education held at Oxford in 1893. 
In 1895 the Royal Commission on Secondary Education which 
began its sittings in April 1894 reported in favour of a regis- 
ter of teachers. In 1896 a Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion held at Cambridge passed bj' 107 votes to 7 a resolution 
to the effect that “ legislation for the formation of on authori- 
tative Register of persons qualified to teach in secondair 
schools is of urgent importance.’’ In 1899 the Board of 
Education Act gave the necessary powers and ot last in 1902 
the register came into being. It may be noted that registra- 
tion was originally advocated in the interests of secondaiy 
teaching and, by some at least, ns an inducement to training 
(the jirimary teacher is to all intents and purposes registered 
when lie becomes a certificated teacher and his training is pro- 
vided by the State) : that some of the earlier Bills {c.g., those 
of 1878 and 1881) a.sked only for a standard of general educa- 
tion ns the condition of registration, but that the reports of 
the Select Committee of 1891, and of the Commission of 

1894 and 189.5 were for a qualification involving special train- 
ing ns well as general education ; that the Commission of 1894 
and 1895 proposed one register, admission to which “should 
1)9 offered on the same terms to all teachers, and wliich should 

9 
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liu SO constil titl'd as to include all that is most worth}- of 
recognition in the whole profession:” that tho register csiah* 
lished in 1902 piovidcd two columns, one for clemcutat}-, the 
other (practienlly) for secondary feacltcrs. Tlie two columns 
are the roehs on which the barque registration has miscarried. 

The reasons which induced the Board of Education to 
l>iiug about the annulment of the register by a clause in tho 
I'hliication Bill of 1900 repealing tho section of the Act of 
1S99 ” which is the origin and continuing cause of tho regis- 
ier” are set forth in a memorandum “on the Eegistration of 
Toachei.s and tho Ahidition of tiie Ilegister” puhlidied last 
year. A ronsideralion of the i-alidity of these reasons does 
not come within the scope of this report, which must confine 
itself to noting this critical incident in the history of training, 
and 1 lacing its consequences so far as they aflcct the snhjocl 
of study. TVhat these have been is succinctly oxpre.sscd in 
the report of tho Board of Education for last year (1905-1909). 

“ The immediate result, however, of the Board’s announce- 
ment was a widespread feeling of regret and disappointment, 
which found its expression in memorials to tho Board from 
many of the societies and associations into which the teaching 
profession is organised. There appears to he complole unity 
of sentiment as to the desirability of a register of teachers, 
but no nnaniinily ns to the foi-m it should take.” 

The Education Bill of 190G was it.self destined to perish 
before it came to tlie birtb and the formal abolition of the 
register remains unaccomplished. Tho register with its 
11, .599 names (representing 11,699 guineas) remains in a state 
of sucipendcd animation, .sirieken with a mortal hurt, hut not 
dead. The position finally reached (July 1907) may be 
gathered from two quotations, one a continuation of the 
passage alroidy quoted from tho Board’s report: “In thc.so 
circumstances tho Board promised to maintain an open mind, 
and an assurance was given 'that should any scheme he pro. 
pnspd which could be beneficial and prarlicable and satis- 
fartory to the teaching profession ns a whole, the Board would 
do their host to rarry if out.’ There is reason to believe that 
if may be found possible hereafter to establish a new registr.a- 
fion eoiincil representing nil branches of the teaching pio. 
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fession, and that such a council mar succeed in establishing 
a new register of teachers upon such conditions of minimum 
qualifications for admission as would find general acceptance 
among teachers.” The other is from the report of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, also for 1906. “ The subse- 
quent acceptance by the Government of Lord Monkswell's 
Amendment*' to the registration clause of the Bill may be 
taken as indicating a policy with which the Board feel able 
to concur, and the Council desire to embrace this opportunity 
of espres.sing their hope that the withdrawal of the Bill will 
not prevent the establishment of the scheme fore.shadowed in 
the amendment, with the cardinal features of which the 
Council are entirely in agreement.” (Report, p. 7). 

I have given this much space to the incident of the Regis- 
ter because these occurrences last year mark a real turning- 
point in the history of secondary training and any adequate 
comprehension of the present situation is impossible without 
it. Tip to March 1906, though the goal, the training of all 
teachers, was still far distant, advance had been steady and 
continuous. The abolition of the register within five years 
of its institution is a distinct set-back. 'Whether the 'heck 
will be followed by decline, or will lead rather to a new and 
stronger impetus, through the adoption of new and more 
effective measures, remains to be seen.f 

The Memorandum of the Board of Education which Board of 
announced the abolition of the register, expressed the belief 
"that suitable alterations in their own regulations, and in 
schemes for secondary schools would do as much to encourage 
the training of teachers for secondary schools in the absence 
of a register, as would be the case were any practicable 
scheme for registration superadded.” [P. 7 (IV)]. The 
changes here spoken of are announced in a Supplementary 
Hote dated June 8th. (1) There is to be a list issued periodi- 
cally of secondary schools “recognized” as "efficient.” (2) 

After July 31st, 1907, it will be required that for this 

"Afterwards included in the Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill 
of 1907. A danse in this Bill provides for the reconstitution of the Teachers’ 
Register. 

t Meanwhile in this same year 1006 the Scoteh Board of Education set in 
operation a scheme providing for the snitable training of all teachers in 
Scotch schools, secondarj’ and primary alike. 

n 3 
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iesliinonj’ io (‘flirif'nrj- a corlnin proportion of those who in the 
future nro appointed to tench in these schools must have heen 
adequately trained. (3) There is to ho a new system of grants-' 
in-nid of socondniy- training, Tlie second provision, if rigor- 
ously ajipliod, should certninlj' liavc appreciahle influence ns 
an incentive to training. A good deal depends on the “pro- 
portion *’ that must ho trained. It is not clear that this 
influence will touch the older ]>uhlic schools which arc indo- 
))ondent of the Board's authority. 

An account of secondary training at the present time in 
England is incoinjdctc without some reference to an alterna- 
tive system of tinining sanctioned hy the regulations for the 
register, though ns yet not extensively adopted, systematic 
training at a school instead of at an institution specinllj’ and 
solely organized for training purposes. This system was dis- 
cussed with much fulness at the Conference on tho Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools held at Cnnihridgc in 
Xovemher 1002 and though weighty ohjeetions were urged 
hy more than one speaker, it was fnvournhly received and 
strongly supported. The ideas hehind this system are, firstly, 
that theie is no place where a schoolmaster can so eflieaciously 
learn his work as at a good school in ordinary working, and no 
persons so competent to give him the right sort of training ns 
uraotical schoolmasters of experience. Secondly, that it is 
more attractive to the men intending to bo schoolmasters, and 
on the whole more fensihle, considering the mimhers to he 
trained and the difficulty of time and expense. This system 
contrasts with the systems l»oth of tho training college and of 
tho nnivcTsity department. The student studies the husinoss 
of school-mastering at the school under supeiwision as a 
sort of apprentice. He is, of cour.se, under tho authority of 
the headmaster, hut he may work more specially under the 
guidance of one of the other masters who has the experience 
most likely to ho useful to him. It hns also been suggested 
that a Master of Method should he invited to visit the sclio."*! 
and overlook the work of the student-leachcr ; or again that 
one of tho senior masters should he made Master of Metlmd 
(this last is a practice that has prevailed in the educational 
iils|itiitioi)B of thp Tespits for 300 years). Under th^B 
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guidsmce the student teaches some few hours a week; hut most 
of his time is given to the general study of education (pre- 
sumably with a view to some examination in theory), and 
obsen’atiou of the general working of the school. It is 
at once obvious that this S3-stem has the great advantage 
aheadj' noticed in respect of the training departments which 
are adjuncts to large girls* schools — that of intimate associa 
iion with school life. On the other hand, there is nothing 
Tu correspond with the training on the theoretic side given at 
a universitj' or training eollcge, which should be complenient- 
ar;- to school practice. Accordingly a modification of the 
s^'siem has been proposed, which seeks to combine both advan- 
tages — a j'ear’s training divided between the school and the 
training institution. The division which found most favour 
at the conference at Cambridge already referred to was one 
term at a recognized school, to be followed by two terms at a 
university training department. I am not aware that this 
exact cxpcriuieut has been actually tried as j-et. There is a 
close approximation to it at Oxford — four weeks (or moic) at 
an approved school, two or three terms at the univeisity — also 
at Cambridge and ilanchester. The system now being tried 
in connection with the London Daj' Training College is 
another modification. Opinion at the Board of Education is 
tending to favour this student-teachership system ns against 
the more special academic training of the training college. 
Two points of great interest inaj' be noticed. The student- 
teacher system is practically what in germ we have had al> 
along from the beginning at the English public schools; and 
this helps to account for the real excellence which has made 
the fame of the English “public school s3*stcni.’’ Such 
training has been wliollj- unmethodical; but “training” 
there has been, and in two waj'S. A j'oung master has usuallj*, 
if he has sought it, been able to find advice and assistance 
from older members nf the school staff. In a deeper and 
ampler sense there has been training from the habits and tra- 
ditions of the school itself: these the nen-ly appointed assist- 
ant (and the ncwlj- appointed liead-ninster no less) has sucked 
in at everj’ poie, apart from the fact, that he brought the 
spirit of these with him if, as he generally has been, he was 
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a “ public school man " himself. “ Much that is best in 
English secondary education,” said Mr. Sadler, speaking at 
the Cambridge Conference of 1902, ” is a personal tradition, 
clinging to certain places and closely associated trith actual 
practice in particular schools. It is to a singularly small 
extent expressed in formal treatises or even in letters or 
biographies ; it comes out more in casual conversation, but far 
more in the actual doing of the thing itself — ^in a particular 
atmosphere.” New conditions to-day demand a more system- 
atized and methodical training, but it is unphilosophioal to 
ignore the good that is and has been, because times alter. It 
is even advisable to take extreme care that in aiming at the 
new good which systematic training promises, we do not let 
slip the old good of spirit and tradition. 

In order to introduce more stiungency into the method of 
training at schools, the revised regulations for registration 
define the conditions of student-teachership carefully, and lay 
down, as te<juiEem.e,ntR for his training at the sehooL “ (a) 
Adequate opportunity for the study, under supervision, of the 
theory of education, including the principles of teaching, dis- 
cipline and school management; (6) sufficient practice, under 
supervision, in the actual work of managing school classes, 
and in the application of theory to practice.” It is certainly 
worth considering whether certain schools in England and 
elsewhere could not give this methodical training, though 
there are strong reasons, to me it seems preponderant reasons, 
for a training in the more academic atmosphere of the uni- 
versity department. 

siafse^ar other point is, that the studeut-teaoher system is in 

* essence precisely that fine flower of German educational 
methods, the Prussian ‘ Gymnasia! Seminar.' 

As far as I have been able to ascertain the only country in 
Europe which has an organization for the training of second- 
ary teachers at all comparable in completeness with that now ' 
existing in England is Prussia; classing with Prussia such 
other German States as have adopted the Prussian system. It 
is therefore a keen regret to me that my study of 'Gaining in 
the United Kingdom has not been fortified by some first-hand 
acquaintance with secondary training in Germany. This re- 
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glut is lubbuuod by the lulimss oi iLo available sources for in- 
foriuatiou on tbe German system; Professor Eindltiy’s admir- 
ably coiu])lclc and lucid memomndum in Volume V of tbe 
lleiJort of tbo l{o 3 'nl Commission of 1894; a full and appre- 
ciative account ot tlie "'IVatniug of Secondary TeacJieis in 
German}'- ” in Chapter XXII of the Iteport of a Commission 
from Xow South Wales ‘mainly on Secondary Education,’ 
dated ten j-ears later; aud nulhorilativo information, in 
iMorsch’s ‘ Das Uolicrc Lchramt in Deutschland und Oster- 
roich’. Moreover one may make a highly instructive survej 
of the German s 3 'slcm and a scries of visits to seminars in 
working, veiy satisfactoiil}-, without ciossing seas, by help oi 
the vivid record of his experiences published in 190-3 by M. 
Charles Chabot, Professor of Education in the University oi 
L 3 'ons. This Prussian s 3 'stcm, which has been adopted wholly 
or approximate!}', in some other parts of Germany is in 
csicncc preoisel}' the student-teacher system contemplated b}’ 
the Registration Council, but the student-toacher s}’-stom fully 
methodized on a definite model.* The system is that candi- 
dates for appointment in secondar}' schools arc attached in 
batches of some half dozen to certain schools of the highest 
class (Gymnasia) especiall}'- selected for thcii fitness foi the 
purpose, which schools thereupon become gymnasiol seminar.s. 
As M, Chabot expresses it “ a gymnasial seminar is not a 
special institution, a secondary normal school with or without 
a school attached to it; it is a special adjunct to a G 3 'mua 8 ium 
which can be detached from year to }'car, because it is entrust- 
ed to a Director in whom the necessary abilit}', zeal and 
capacit}' for work arc thought to be discerned and from whom 
the office is withdiawn, if it appears be}'ond his energies or 
deserts.'’ 

The actual course of training at the Peismn seminar is 
on lines corrc.sponding closely' to those described at largo in 
case of English institutions, whicli indeed have borroued fioin 
it, or from the same sources, except that — and this is a 
cardinal difference — private study' takes the place oi lectures, 

• ComiKiro, liowcvcr, tlio Itoport ot llic Conimi‘<«ion ot 1891, volnma I, 
p.ij'P 204. “ Thi'i in not fo imitli tUo doiclomiipnl ot tho ninfiation ot .-ippron- 
ticeship Bytlom .is tlio oddilioh to il ot Foniotliiiig IiI;o the College tor X'v.icIicrF. 
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Tliere are criticism lessons, model lessons, study of scliool 
organization in all its details, observation and the practice of 
leaching. The criticism lesson plays an equally leading part; 
is, in fact, the seminar in the more special sense. I cannot do 
better than again borron* from M. Chahot : '' The candidates 

are gathered in groups of from four to six; and each group 
passes a year in one of these specially appointed Gymnasia. 
They listen to and they read papers on pedagogy, reviews of 
books or ai tides on questions of teaching and education. 
They have at their disposal a special library, which contains 
the hooks necessary for the study of these questions. At the 
end of the year thej’ must hand in a dissertation on a peda- 
gogic snhject, prescribed or approved by the director. It is 
thus a year of specifically pedagogic studies. So much for 
the work in theory. On the ether hand, by way of practice, 
in accordance with a plan of studies fixed by the director, they 
attend lessons of the school staff which serve as model lessons 
(Musterlchtionen), and that in all branches of instruction; 
they give practice-lessons themselves (Probelektioncn) which 
are listened to and afterwards criticised by their comrades, by 
Mic professor of the class, by the director and his ‘ assistant.'' 
They are also occasionally required to take the place of pro- 
fessors absent or ill, and are in this capacity admitted to meet- 
ings of the school staff. Finally, they must take as much 
part as possible in the life of the school, follow the hoys’ re- 
creations, gymnastic exercises, walks and school excursions. 
A ‘ semiaar ’ meeting is held at least once a week, usually 
after n practice lesson. The director presides; all the candi- 
dates are bound to come to it, unless any one of them is kept 
away by work as substitute for one of the staff. Other pro- 
fessors can attend, in particular those of the classes in whicli 
the lessons were given. The meeting is occupied with reviews 
of hooks or articles, by reports and discussions, by lessons in 
pedagogy, above all by criticism. The reports of the meetings, 
kept in turn by the candidates, are collected in hook form. In 
Prussia those minute hooks are sent at the end of the year to 
the provincial inspector (provincial-schulrat) who has them 
eirculatoii from scminaiy to seminary, in order that each may 
profit liy the ■work of the rest, no doubt also witli a view to 
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the siiniulus to sustained keenness sujiplied by the prospect of 
ibis exchange.” 

This system was officially introduced in 1890 ‘ after long 
study and discussion,’ as a more thorough means of training 
than that previously afforded by the year of probation. The 
year of probation (probejahr) is retained, the year of formal 
training (seminar-jahr) preceding it, making two years of .ip- 
prenticeship in all. The two yeais are found in practice a 
severe demand on the time and resources of intending teachers, 
and there is some probability that the year of probation will 
be given up. 

Special points worth noting are the dissertation that each 
candidate must write on an educational subject during his 
year of training. This ensures a serious study of theory and 
is in the nature of research. Another is that candidates hear 
and follow lessons in all subjects, not only in the one or more 
which they will themselves profess. To quote M. Chabot once 
more — " Here is, I say again, one of the most characteristic 
features of the seminars, and one which makes the most vivid 
impression on a Prenebman : that before entering on his func- 
tion each young professor learns not only his own special func- 
tion in practice, but knows theoretically and from example 
that of the others. If he is on the scientific side, he knows 
what is taught in grammar or in history; if on the literary 
what is taught in physios, or in natural science, and how. So 
it is almost certain that the professors will not remain 
strangers to each other, nor to the general interest in which 
the rights of each special form of instruction ought to be re- 
conciled by reciprocal concessions.” A little earlier he writes 
in this connection of a discussion on the teaching of history. 
“ It was not less instructive to see future professors of science 
listening with sustained attention to instruction in a form of 
teaching so different from their own special subject. They 
did not seem, any more than in the hour with the class in 
French, to have any idea that this did not concern them. 
They seemed, on the contrary, to think that nothing is alien 
to themselves -which touches the school, and that a scientist 
ought to know' what are the literory studies going on side by 
side with his own.” 
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The high pitch of excellence which Prussian secondary 
education has attained is proof of the practical efficacy of the 
Prussian system, but it has one serious weakness inherent in 
it : it requires almost superhuman powers in the man who is 
at the same time to manage a large school and to be respon- 
sible for the training of five or six young teachers. As a veiy 
competent critic said to M. Chabot “in point of fact, the 
directors of the g 5 unnasia have not enough time, and in most 
cases not enough knowledge of the science of education to 
direct a seminar as well as the school. It is a heavy respon- 
sibility to make a mere addition or adjunct of, as if it were 
not bound to be enough in itself to fill a man’s whole time ; all 
that is done is to lighten the work of the Director by three 
hours of teaching, and this the Directors do not in all cases 
give up. Similarly in case of the professors who are appointed 
as assistants. Besides, neither the one, nor the other, has, in 
general, the knowledge of the science of education that is 
wanted. They have recollections only, more or less vague; 
they take a manual and out it up for their lessons.” I have 
also gathered incidentally that the necessity of filling 
vacancies leads not infrequently to the shortening or omission 
of the seminar year. These qualifications makfi me think that 
in the Prussian Gymnasial Seminar we have a practical 
system of great efficacy at its best, but not the ultimate ideal 
for secondary training. 

m.— SOME SPECIAL POINTS OF ENQUIRY.’ 

It has been impossible to carry through my study of 
secondary training, even with an aim set beyond the gates of 
the Bast, without being caught by the direct fascination of 
present educational problems in England. One cannot fail to 
see that here, too, in England the main interest of the time is 
the problem of secondary schools (vide Mr. A. 0. Benson, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Eappa, and the Deports of the Board of Edu- 
cation). Classical education must undergo a transformation 
and the old form of it will cease to be the only standard. The 
vital problem of the hour is to work out a type of education 
which shall be truly liberal and of the highest humanistic 
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value, yet founded on modem, not on ancient, languages and 
literatures. We want classical education without either Latin 
or Greek. To those who familiarly teach English as classical 
literature in India, the pi-oblem will not appear insoluble. It 
is possible even to bo a loyal believer in the old classical type 
as best and yet to acknowledge the possibility of and justi- 
iication for a new 

But while it is true that I have been led by their intrinsic 
interest to study these questions in England in and for them- 
selves, I have never wholly lost sight of tile applications to 
India which were the ulterior object of investigation. Ac- 
cordingly I have given special attention, wherever I have had 
opportunity, to the following points : — 

(1) Can the special professional training of the teacher 

be carried on with advantage along with his 
general education, that is, his study for a degree 
or other examination? Or is it right to insist 
that the professional training should be distinct 
from the general, and, in ordinary cases, later P 

(2) Should there be a separate and special course of 

training for teachers in secondary schools, or is 
one form of training suitable to both primary and 
secondary teachers? 

(3) What are the advantages of a school specially as- 

sociated with a training college or department (a 
special demonstration or practising school), as 
compared with ordinary schools, made available 
for practice-teaching by arrangement? 

(4) What is the right relation of the theoretical to the 

practical side of training? Can either bo said 
to be of greater importance? Or of value 
separately? 

(5) what is the most suitable length of the training 

course? 

(6) What amount of practice in actual school work is 

to be considered necessary? 

(71 What is the real usefulness of the criticism lesson? 
What should be its guiding aim? 
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(8) Is it desirable that secondary teachers, like primary, 

should be trained in special resident colleges? 
and lastly, 

(9) Is it possible to test decisively the value of train- 

ing? Can the superiority of the trained to the 
untrained teacher be proved? 

It will be to the purpose, I think, to state summarily the 
conclusions I reached on each of these heads : — 

1. There is a general agreement among Professors of 
Education and others engaged witli training that general and 
professional education (study for a degree and training in the 
science and art of education) should be made separate, and 
this in face of the fact that at the day training colleges, whore 
intending elementary teachers arc working for a university 
degree and at all the normal colleges in the kingdom the 
principle is being deliberately contravened. Ideally, all say, 
the two should be kept distinct: the exigencies of circumstance 
make it sometimes necessary to combine them. As to clcmcn- 
tarj’ training, the resident colleges wore definitely founded in 
order to give a better general education to teachers in default of 
a suitable school education; the university day training 
colleges, on the other hand, are foi-ccd to allow the combinatiun 
because the students are all in receipt of stipends ns Eing’s 
Scholars and the government provision for Eing’s Scholars is 
for three years only. As the degree course is three years aud 
there is no provision for a fourth year, the professional train-* 
ing has somehow to be compressed into the three years along 
with study for the degree. In the case of secondary training, 
however, the principle of separation is everywhere strictly up- 
held. The training course is always, in intention at least, 
post-graduate. 

2. It is held generally that for secondary teachers a special 
coarse of training is required, differing in assignable respects 
from the training of primary teachers. Some would have the 
training wholly separate ; others think that part of the theore- 
tic training of primary and secondary teachers can with advan- 
tage be carried on together. There is complete unanimity that 
some part, if not all, of the practical training must be in a 
secondary school. The strongest opinion against common 
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training was Professor Adamson’s (King’s College). He luild.v 
definitely that secondary training cannot usefully he combined 
with primary. Up to a certain point, of course, metliods and 
principles are common, but not very far. Broadly speaking 
aims as well as methods are different in the secondary and in 
the elementary school. The whole question is conditioned by 
the fact that Primary education is to stop at the age of 
thirteen, whereas Secondary goes on to eighteen or nineteen. 
On the other hand, at Cambridge, llanchester, Leeds and else- 
where primarj’ and secondary students are to some extent 
trained together, and some of those most experienced in train- 
ing hold there is positive advantage in this association. The 
requirement that practice shall be, in great part at any rate, 
in a secondary school necessitates in any case some difference. 
Some contend, as does Professor Findlay in the “ University 
Tleview ” for Kovember 1906, that the training of secondary 
and elementary teachers at the universities should be combin- 
ed to the utmost possible extent. But this is not saying that 
the difference in the two kinds of training can be disregarded 
altogether. 

9. The value of a school specially attached to the training 
institution and under the direct control of the training staff is 
very generally recognized, though not quite \inanimously. The 
estimate of this value varies in emphasis ; some regard such 
a school as useful and convenient only; in the view of others 
it is of the first importance and the indispensable basis of a 
satisfactory organization for training. Approval is in most 
coses joined with the pendent that practice is required at other 
schools as well. We have seen how the women’s training 
colleges usuall}' have such a school, and the university train- 
ing departments have not. It might be expected that opinion 
would follow the division. This is not, however, altogether 
the case. The heads of training colleges and departments who 
have such a school at their disposal show a high appreciation 
of the advantages it affords ; but they commonly insist on the 
advantage of using outside schools also. Those who have not 
a school usually make it clear that they would have one, if 
they could ; it is the means that are lacking, not the will. For 
jpstance. Professor Welton (Leeds) says that ideallj^ there 
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sLould be a dcmoustratioii school attached to the RRiveTsity 
which trains teachers. Practically under present conditions 
the expense is prohibitive. The expense must be great, be- 
cause there ought to be a very strong staff. Professor Green 
at Sheffield said the same. Dr. Lloyd Morgan (Bristol) and 
Professor Adamson (King’s College) express their sense of the 
importance of such a school as an essential part of the organi- 
zation for training in specially strong terms. At Manchester 
the Pielden Demonstration School is concrete evidence of Pro- 
fessor Pindlay’s firm conviction of the usefulness and value to 
a University Training Department of the associated school. 
In some important instances the need is not admitted so defi- 
nitely, but on the whole it appears to me reasonable to con- 
clude that a demonstration school is a proper part of any com- 
pletely efficient organization for training. And I share the 
view of Professor Adamson and others that by this school 
should be understood a thoroughly equipped and strongly 
staffed school in full regular work. 

4. That theory is only valuable in relation to practice and 
that practice is of most service in close connection with theory 
is the universal opinion, and there is a general consensus 
among those engaged in training that the theoretical and 
practical sides of training should be carried on together. The 
manifold difficulties of the organization of practice make it 
tempting to believe that a period of time specially devoted to 
the study of educational literature and the history of educa- 
tional ideas could be productive of nothing but good to one 
whose life work was to be education, even if unaccompanied 
by prentice attempts at teaching in a practising school or 
schools. This is my own opinion; but at all events it gets 
little support among those engaged in training at the univer- 
sities I have visited. The tendency is wholly the other way : 
to lay the greater stress on actual practice, though this does 
not, it must be remembered, mean practice divorced from 
theoiq'. Thus, Professor Pindlay definitely holds that practice 
is the main thing. Of the two he affirms, without hesitation, 
the practical side is the more important, though theory is also 
required to suggest ideas and set up ideals. Tliere is pro- 
nounced insistence on the practical side by Mr. Keatinge, 
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Header in Education at Oxford. Professor Green (SLefiBeld) 
considers tbat for men Tvitii a university training, a theoretical 
course would have a certain value alone; but be adds that cf 
course practice is desirable before a diploma is given. Pro- 
fessor Welton emphasizes the high value of the philosophic or 
theoretical side of training; but he understands this only of 
theoretic training closely united with practice. Practice is 
necessary, but the value of practice depends greatly on the 
attitude of mind; the right attitude of mind follows from 
having the right ideas, and this is the outcome of a wise study 
of tile thBor3' of education. He thinks that an exclusive study 
of tlioory might even do harm. The firmest advocacy of the 
claims of the theoretic side was Dr. Lloj-d Morgan’s. Dr. 
Lloyd Morgan dissents from the ordinary view that most of 
the time spent in training should be given to practiee. In the 
practising school students, he points out, are merely doing 
what, if they become teachers, they will have to do all their 
lives. In University lecture-rooms they have an opportunity 
of being made familiar with ideas on education — an oppor- 
tunity they will never have again in an equal degree, ft is a 
chance that comes then only in their life experience. He 
therefore holds that the practical side of training is at present 
emphasized overmuch. That it is so arises from fear of 
criticism and too gi'eat haste to show results. These con- 
siderations appear to me to be just and present a side of 
the whole question which is being unduly overlooked : it was 
gratifying to hear it at least this once clearly and courageous- 
ly expressed. But the balance of authority is decidedly on 
the other side, laying the chief stress on the neeessity of prac- 
iical training in the school. Eor us in India it is probably 
well that it should be so, and to conform a wholesome dis- 
cipline. By more than one of those with whom I discussed 
the point a fear was expressed that ideas unballasted by the 
lessons of the rough experience of trying to turn ideas into 
action might actually do harm in India. Might not the result 
be the mere inflation of the teacher with high pretensions 
without any real increase of his effective value? This danger 
will certainly need to be guarded against, but at present the 
Tuerht ideas are too often whollv wanting and need to be 
disseminated ; there can be no true practice without them. 
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Tlierefore, though in conclusion wc must agree witli the major- 
ity of those whose experience gives them the right to judge 
that there is no training of teachers without laborious prac- 
tice u'e need not altogetlier leave out of account the real value 
and importance as part of that training of vital educational 
ideas. 

5. There is very general agreement that a year’s training 
is the shortest period likely to give (in ordinniy cases) satis- 
factory results. A year’s course is the period actually requir- 
ed at all the universities which grant a diploma for secondary 
teaching. In the case of Oxford there is a slight ahatement ef 
the full year in so far as a vacation course of six weeks is 
allowed to count as one of three terms required by the Hegu- 
lations of the Oxford Delegacy for the training of teachers. 
The Header in Education argues strongly in favour of this 
concession and the success of the Oxford course appears to 
justify it. But the circumstances are exceptional and it is not 
safe to accept any other standard than a full academic year. 
The academic year, it may bo remembered, will always work 
out at something less than twelve months. Thus the course 
will ordinarily begin in October and the examination to which 
it leads be held in the following June. 

6. The actual amount of teaching practice expedient and 
practicable in a year’s training is, as has appeared above, a 
point most difficult to ascertain with assurance and precision. 
In point of fact it differs, as I have shown, from place to 
place, and at the same place in case of different students (see 
above pages 19 and 20). Por actual teaching under super- 
vision four lessons a week for thirty weeks of the year forms 
a reasonable standard ; more is expedient, when practicable : 
for practical work in the wider sense three school mornings of 
three hours a week for the same period. 

7. The criticism lesson, better named by Professor 
Findlay the 'open lesson,’ regulates the whole machinery of 
training and is everywhere the leading feature of the course. 
I have met but one exception to this predominant influence of 
the criticism lesson and only two opinions adverse to it. It 
seems to me, however, just possible that this small dissentient 
minority is right, at least to this extent that the value pf the 
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criticism lesson is over-estimated and that sometimes its use 
is misapplied. 

That the criticism lesson judiciously handled is most useful 
and stimulating does not admit of question ; what may reason- 
ably be questioned is whether it is not possible to have too 
much criticism; whether the method docs not inherently tend 
to orci’-claboration ; whether there is not constant danger of 
observance sinking to superstition. This is, perhaps, no more 
than saying that all methods, however good, arc liable to 
abuse. It docs, however, appear to me that at the present 
lime training leans overmuch on the criticism lesson. The 
criticism lesson is a good servant, but a bad master. It is 
good to stimulate thought, to encourage discussion, to compel 
recognition of contrasting aspects of educational method. 
But after all the teaching is the main thing, not the criticism ; 
our real aim is to reach settled principles of teaching, not 
make it appear that all is fluid and indeterminate. The 
seminar becomes a sort of debating-club, and like all debating 
chibs tends to lose itself in side issues, to spend its foices on 
the ovcr-Tcflnemcnt of the minute. This is at all events ’> 
present danger, needing all the resources of a skilful presi- 
dent to hold in check. Moderation is needed in the use 
made of criticism, and this moderation will be specially 
necessary in Bengal. 

It is not easy to arrive at a clear view of what should 1 e 
'Mhe chief aim of the criticism lesson. Professor Findlay siiys 
it should be first and foremost the observation of the taught, 
y'Perhaps it ought to be this ; and if this aim were carefully and 
strictly followed, a different complexion would be given to 
the estimate of value. The open lesson (with the criticism 
duly subordinated! certainly offers unique opportunities for 
the quiet observation of the class under instruction by the 
lookers-on, who according to the proverb have the best chance 
of seeing the game. But it is to be feared that the base neces- 
sity of ‘ criticism ’ obsesses the observing faculties of the aver- 
age student and focusses attention on the teacher. It is 
therefore probable that the practice at Manchester is right ; 
and herein may be seen the importance of a name. The term 
' criticism lessoq ’ insensibly predisposes the mind to a oriti- 

F. 
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cal ntlitiidi', fh>- criliiism ajiiicatt in li.i ihc main fiiinp; 
wliiTca’' it i-lioiild r.illn r 1*f tin* ojijmrtunitif t ••{ ol.'crviri}; ar.il 
Jcatninp- It i’’ t'<“ not tin* ' critici*>m,' Ir'mn illicit 

should ill' iiitiodiK'd in Itcng.il. 

8. The hind of npininn it n;,»aii)*.l Rix'u.d collfpi'4 for 
‘crniul.in* {r.iinin:;. In lli*- United Kitit'ilom tlicrr are no 
opiC'ial 'I" (itvdniy training coliopi-i tor non, it «»• cscejit tio* 
lU'jihl Si'iitinary at StonyUnr-l. Tlierc nrc ‘I'Vrral for v.nniin 
and •I'lno «l tlo- mo t tfii-cfitv Ir.iininp in done in 

tlif-c Xcii illiolc'i t!i« iirc'-nl tcndi-nry loa-ardu tlio Univir- 
rily Iji'o Ilf tt.iiiiitn: “onu to ii.* jui-litii'd. '\Vli<'to'Vi‘r I liavo 
put till' iiiii- lion nliiri' in<'» nro li*'ir)tr traito'd. tin' niKWcr iia^ 
iin.iri.'ilily im n liiat ■'jwi'ioi «idic<'i'' ari’ not do*ira1de in cain 
of '■•ii'iidiiry le.icliint:. Men fraitiiiij' for a ♦imndary diploma 
pliinilil ii" pr.idiU'ti <■ of n tinia'i'r^ily, tin* Irninintr cnur ''0 piiouM 
III' IV pa t;:i.idiiali' iimr'i'; nil wlio cnl'r tijKvn it .'lioiild from 
till' ii.itnri’ of lilt' cn'i'' have already Imd full rap"rif«Ci' of 
corp.ir.iti' life in a iolle"i*. Tlio ri’a'ona wlnVli mni.i' tli’e 
ri' idi'sil rolli'p.' di 'ir.ildc for elementary tcaclier* do not osi«t 
in tiii'ir C!i‘i'. Tin re iii tlicn no nei’d of a pperinl rnllepi* for 
live tiaininir of recondary feaoliera; it i« at l«vt (snperfliion*. 

0. Vrom tlve nntnro of live rn»e it ia cxln'inely difiirnll to 
tr-'l iitiv dcoiMvo tevl of the a'nlne of trniniiip, that j« to say, 
a '•iinple ti'.t that *.11011 at once convince tlie .ureptitni. IVe 
camiol ii.(dnfi' ovir itiilanccv and «:hon' tho difiVrv'nce Iwtvvccn 
till' ll•:l^ln•r Ir.viiud and tlio name teaclior untrained. Jlticld 
depends on Ihe rnnn hiin'vclf, tho «rhnol ho woiku in, on cir- 
cnmi.lnncei. and opporlunitio*!. Every c.i«e i*! mnditioned in 
coinjdi'x Way*!. Tho evidence availnlde i< cumulntivo and 
initrely infermlinl. IVrhapn the iiiovt v.ilunlde direct evi- 
dence is llml of tlio'c who Jmvo pn«.icd throuph a conryc of 
traininp and nho ft«lify to tho advantnpe* they havo drawn 
from it. Tills testimony has not in any case been wantinp, 
wlien T have had tlie opporinnify of onqtiirinp; Ihis has not, 
liovvevcr, heen niy pond forlnno witli any frequoncy. Next 
comes that of those who train; and here my opjiorlnnitirs 
have heen more ample. T have tnlhed with nins| of those who 
nl tho present time are nl (he hoad of (rnininp departments 
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aiid (mining rollogcs in Kiiginnil mid IValcs, mid with ninny 
ollicm besides who arc engaged in (he work of training; onl^' 
one of all these ndiniltcd any doubt of the solid value of a 
course of training. It inn}’ be objected that such tcstininny 
is biassed, but I do not think the objection is warranted; the 
belief in the efficacy of training is linnlj' expressed and 
clearly genuine; the unanimity is itself significant. What I 
cannot help thinking the most important testimony of all, is, 
T must acknowledge, to a great extent wanting — practical sup- 
port from the head-masters of the lending public schools. It 
is remarkable that a TTendmasters’ Conference made a formal 
representation to the universities in favour of training ns 
early as 1872 and (here have been similar resolutions since. 
Tiidividiinl bea(l-nia«iers. and these not the least eminent, have 
been, and are. stioiig advocates of training. But the broad 
fact remains, and it svould be idle to attempt to slur it over, 
that head-masters ns a body are not convinced of the advan- 
tages of formal training. The test seems to me to be simple 
and decisive, as T had oecasion to note at (he oii(«et of this 
tepoit. Tf hend-ninsters as a body svere seriously persuaded 
of the advantages of training, the men’s training departments 
would be filled with students mid the question of (he register 
svould be found of very minor importance. The liead-mnslers 
have almost absolute control of (be situation. A decision of 
the ITendninsters’ Conference, ratified by collective action, 
would ensure (lint in a few years all candidates for master- 
ships would have jiasscd lliroiigb a course of training. When 
(he bead-masters are convinced, (he cau'e of (raining is at once 
and completely won I know (hat there are qualifying eir- 
cumstaiices, the scarcity at the present time of well qualified 
men who wish to be «clioolinn‘lors, (he expense of training-- 
wbieb make this practical support difficult; but Iheso diffi- 
culties would be overcome if (here was a resolute conviction 
among head-masters of the necessity of (raining. That (hi.i 
conviction is not found remains a stumbling-block. But it i" 
not decisive. Custom and tradition, one may even say pr^ 
jiidice. are powerful factor®, and these have offered a solid 
npjiositinn to siieb a rlmnge of opinion ns would compel train- 
ing. There is still, it must be confessed, a considerable body 
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of autlioritnlivc opiiiion unfavournblo to training. Kovcrtlie- 
less, if wo look hack 30, or oven 20 years the advance is most 
marked. Twenty years ago training was hardly so much as 
spoken of among university men, who were thinking of teach- 
ing os a profession. Now at all events the idea is brought 
prominently forward, and if a man becomes a schoelmaster 
without going through a course of training, it is not because 
no opi)ortunity of being trained is open to him, still less be- 
cause he has never heard of the possibility. ITorcover, 
opinion in these i.slaiids is not the iinnl court of appeal. We 
must take account also of what is thought and believed on the 
Continent of Etiropo and in America. The most authoritative 
opinion everywhere, in Great Britain, on the Continent of 
Europe and in America, is decidedly and decisively in favour 
of training for the secondary teacher as for the primary. 

It is .significant also that while those who holieve in train- 
ing openly pi of ess the faith that is in them, those who oppose 
or doubt rarely venture on a formal exposition of their reasons. 
It may not unjustly be .supposed that arguments which so 
court the shade arc afraid of the light. Another significant 
fact is that many who are now firm believers in training have 
come over from the side of pronounced opposition. It was 
striking to hoar this avowal from ladies now at the head of 
successful training institutions. The explanation offered is 
significant, too ; when a training course for secondary teachers 
was first advocated, it was at first mainly those whoso general 
education was comparatively defective who took it, because 
Ihny hoped in this way to make up for a weakness of which 
they were tlioniselves conscious. This brought discredit on 
training, because whatever training niaj’ do, it is not potent 
to turn an uneducated per.son into an educated, nor to make up 
for all deficiencies in natural aptitude. 

What training m.ay reasonably be expected to do has been 
aptly and authoritatively expressed once for all by the Com- 
mission which invostigiitcd the whole question in 1894-95. 
*' In assessing the merit of tcncliers, training may be expected 
generally, as it has been proved in experience, to raise the 
individual at least ' a class the indifferent thereby become 
jnodcrato, the moderate good, and tbe map who would profit 
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most is the man of greatest natural aptitude. And further, 
all not absolutely incapable of keei)ing order may learn much 
of the difHcult art of discipline.”* This piouoimcement is 
based on the evidence laid before the Commission and care- 
fully sifted. 

The balance of testimonj' as to the results of training does 
then substantially confirm the conviction which is the outcome 
of the attempt to think out the question of training on general 
grounds. If we start clear of prepossessions and vested inter- 
ests, the abstract reasons for the training of the teacher arc 
irresistible. Granted that there are principles lying behind 
the art of education, a man who is to practise the art must 
manifestly be the better for having studied the principles. 
It will scarcely be still contended that people teach purely by 
the light of nature. " Before he teaches any man must consider 
to some extent how he is going to teach ; the only question is 
whether his preliminary consideration shall be superficial or 
thorough, methodical or unmethodical. Training is precisely 
a thorough and methodical consideration of the ‘ how ’ of 
teaching. And in the form which alone finds general ap- 
proval, it is supported by sufficient actual practice in teaching 
to give reality to the principles, and this practice in teaching 
is watched and guided by men who combine large practical 
experience of the difficulties of teaching with a deep study of 
principles. It is made a vital point that the practice should 
be so directed “ for no one who really understands the ques- 
tion will confound mere practice .in teaching with systematic 
training to teach.” The reasons which have conduced to 
systematic training for other professions — medicine, engi- 
neering, law — apply in their degree to the profession of teach- 
ing. If formal training is now held indispensable for the 
lawyer and the physician (once it was not so held), it should 
also be indispensable for the teacher. In addition to these 
rlear and plain reasons for training arising from a considera- 
tion of the teacher’s work, there are others which have to do 

* From the snmmi»ry of " Findinf^ of the noy.nl Commission of Trnining 
of Te.nchetB for Secondary Schools " by W. hf Hardman (Francis Hodgson, 
yiice three pence), originally published in the " Edncational Times ” for 
February 1897. 
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with lh« hUiliis of toacliing n*. ii ])ioii"si(m. ] f tj-arlu-rs tiiulpr- 
stooil tlipi'r owji ])rafc.<is!onn1 inloresl, ilipy wowM ct-rtninly dc- 
iiiniul to lie liiiitied. TJio jmor p'^tcTiii iti vin'cli (caching is 
rlill too often held (in Mich glaring contrast with nay jud 
ostimiiU- of its Hicinl nml luUiouul iniiiortnnco) is largely clue 
to want of orgiiniratinn. When tcnclicrs rise fully to n con- 
scion.suc.'s of the ninnner in which nil tcachonc are hound to- 
gelhtT hy the coiiinion nature of ihoir s\ork, (hey will com- 
hiiip to insist on recognirccl alundnrds of professioiml <]nnliii- 
cntiiiu. A eoMsidcTafioti of the rightful dignity nnd influence 
of tile urofossion is nnuther strong reason for tmining. 

As these nhslract reasons are ovi*r\vhelmingly in favour «! 
training and Mieh tests ns ciui he iijiplied ronflrni the ronelu- 
sions reached A priori, the rase for liiiinitig may he ronsiclcred 
as Miflicienlly eslnldishcd. 

IV.-TRAIMNCI IN UNaAt.. 

Dinicultiri There are great dillicultics nnd some apeeial dangem in 

* 0 ' bagcM. ijitiodm-ing (.vcondnry (mining into llengal; hut iilse, 1 think, 
!,|)eciiil gjounds of hope. 

There will ho in an acute form the old recurring danger 
of htereotyping methodt,, of blind obsejvnnce of pedagogic 
rituals. Theio will lie danger of equipping tonchers with 
rntchuoids and line phrases without nmking (hem really heller 
teachers. There is serious clangor of futility after all our 
irouiile; the danger in Mini hoiiig precisely that which pur- 
Mios and hniint.s us in all our ccluentioual endeavours in rndia, 
that of creating the outwnnl hcmblance of somethiug whicii 
calls itself hy the name nnd adopts the pretensions of FOuie 
good and useful institution, but has little real life and oHlcncy- 
Apart from the difliculty of avoiding these special perils, to 
provide the necessary organization will he a large and clifficult 
undertaking. The provision of an adequate staff is formiJ- 
ahlc ns a question of expense nnd ns a question of finding the 
right men. There is the initial difliculty of getting stuclenfs 
to (rain. The most elaborate organization will bo nugatory', 
if there arc no intending tonchers willing to mnko use of it. 
Soiiio cifcctivn inducement must bo found other than the in- 
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trinbic benefit of training. That can hardly be expected to ' 
be more potent in India than it has been in England. As a 
rule men U'ho intend to bo schoolmasters have borne difficulty 
in carrying on their education to the point of securing the 
requisite academic qualification for their work. To propose 
an extra year of study with the outlay involved instead of 
remunerative work, when buch work is readily obtainable, is 
asking more than human nature can support. We have to 
consider what inducements of professional advantage we can 
offer, whether in the form of stipends during training, or 
direct and certain assurance of better remuneration when 
trained, either higher salary at starting or special oppor- 
tunities of promotion. Having secured staff and students and 
found a home for them to work in, we have further to find 
schools for them to practise in ; and this is not the least diffi- 
cult, and certainly is not the least essential part of the under- 
taking. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties and dangers there arc Rcannas (or 
grounds for holding that a vigorous effort to train teachers Hopefulness, 
for the work of high English schools is specially demandeu 
at the present time. What these reasons are was partly sot 
forth in the first pages of this report. The reform of the 
university will have been undertaken in vain, unless we can 
improve the schools. TTniversity education, great ns arc its 
needs and claims, has too long engrossed public interest (and 
even public and private funds) to the disadvantage of secon- 
dary education. The centre of interest must shift to the 
secondary school. There are not wanting signs that it is 
shifting. We are beginning to discern that the key of the 
educational position is the school, not the college. Once wo 
fairly envisage mentally the claims of the secondary school, 
wo may well wonder that the priority of the claim has not 
been more steadily kept in view. Wo have for half a century 
been wrangling over university regulations, when wo ought 
to have been building up a sound school education. If, when 
the dust raised by the controversy over matriculation pass 
percentages has settled, wo come to see the secondary school 
and its needs, there will be more real prospect of raising the 
standard of higher education in Bengal. 
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Uiii jiiniti till'll, is to !m|iruvt> liigh bcIiooI iduca- 

tiou. A iiiimliT niiitiiaiilutioii (ittiiiilnnl will, diiiiliilt-';, dci 
niiiiflliiii;' .ii III! iiiti'iitiic III lii'ltiT iiii'tliodii eif tcadiiiig ami 
Ji'.iniiii^' HI till' <>i‘liiHil'<. ]lu( tiiiB is III lii'sl (111 iiidimt in- 
IliifiKi- \\r need 1(1 get 111 lilt' M-liiKil* frtiiii ivilliiii; to rt- 
lOiistiiiLi iiiid lii'ifj dimity. Or|>iiinV.nli(>ii can do fmiu'- 
iliiiig. Iiiit III llic iiiiiiii itii{irnvciiii'iit must depend on iLc 
rli.ii.utrr .Hid inpni'ily of llic leiicliers. At this point it ii 
ili.ii we le.ieli llie deiniiiid for training. That there is firm 
(.'Kiiiiid on wliich III lirtsc ihe hope of good elfeftis from train- 
ing e- the iiiiiin (oneIti>-tiiu of the premling fertion« of this 
ii'pi'il ‘J'lM-ie are iil'-o .some speeiiit reiisoiis for lielics’iiig til'll 
Ir.iining would prove very ellic.-icioiis at the pre'eni time in 
llel gill 

f.\' 'I lie lir.t null grenlesi arises from the elementary 
intiiie of the Ics'inis that have fird to he lenrnt ; par.ii1nxic.il 
'IS H niiiy s"i>iii— from the comparative Bimplieity of the work 
needed, if wi' hiivc grace given iis to .see this nnd st.’iiid fast 
to H (iiir aim should lie to get cerlnin defined and nerepted 
siilijecls iiitelligeiilly tnughi ; not to solve recondite prohlcnw 
of eiirriciilum iiiid iirg.iiiirntmn. It is for iis n( present first 
nnd lust just n question of iiilelligeiit Ic.'i riling. Jingli.sh, 
fiengrnphy. History, (ieonielry, Snnsj.rit, I’er.sinn, Arnhie, in 
.'ll! these we w.iiit learning with intelligence in place of role- 
learning. Tlie disease is quite clearly diagnosed, Ihe cure 
.sliaighlfnrward iiiid .simple, if only it is applied. A course of 
training piniined to effect that cure nnd roiisistontly and nn- 
weiiiyinply applied through ii year imglil to ncenmpli.sh soine- 
tliiiig npprreiniilo. 

JTI). tVe start with n relatively clear field. There will he 
no active nhjecllons to training in he nvorcniue. "Wlint is in 
some regards n weakness will for this jinrpose he n source of 
slreiigtli. AVe have no well-assured nml slightly conlomplu- 
ous schnlnslic tradition to conriliaie, ns in England. There 
w’ill he-iio settled reliiciniiee, drawing strength from this 
tradition, to ncrept new r.ielhoils. The opposition to he ex- 
peeted is of nuntlier kind — inorlin, wniil of personal inifinfis’e 
and resource. Otherwise there will he n general readiness 
to welcome new ideas. 
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(C). Consequently the schoolmaster in Bengal will he emi- 
nently tcachahlc. He will be ■willing to learn and well able to 
accept and follow precepts which have the attractiveness of 
reasoned truths, if less resourceful in adapting and modifying 
methods to suit changing occasions. 

These points granted it is reasonable to expect a fair all- 
round measure of success, not perhaps a very high level of 
excellence in many cases. 

Practical Suggestions /or a Scheme of Training. 

I would now in conclusion venture to make such practical 
suggestions for n scheme of training for high school teachers 
in Bengal as appear to me to follow from a balance of all 
relevant considerations. 1 will take first the special points 
of inquiry discussed in the preceding section : — 

(1) In striking out a new line of departure in India, we 

ought assuredly to adopt ns n basis nil principles 
on which authoritative opinion is practically un- 
animous. We should therefore make our train- 
ing course separate from, and subsequent to, 
general education: in the first instance a post- 
gradtiato course only, that is, a year’s special 
course of training for men who have already 
taken a university degree and who are willing to 
adopt schoolraastering as n profession. 

(2) The second question is sulBciently settled for us bv 

the fact that training for teachers in high Eng- 
lish schools will assume English ns in the main 
tl»e language of instruction, whereas primary 
training will he carried on mainly in the verna- 
cular. This is decisive for us apart from the 
fact that the balance of opinion is for this sepa- 
ration. 

fiTl I regard it ns beyond question that we must decide 
unhesitatingly for the associated school. Schools 
as at present organized and managed in Calcutta 
will not be adequate to our purpose. The train- 
ing staff must have a school (or schools) of their 
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own, -n'Letlier the school is a school spectall} 
founded as a deinonstiation school, or an exist- 
ing high school placed under the control of the 
training staff and brought to a model suited for 
the purposes of training. 

(4) I consider that we are forced to what is in my -view 
the hard necessity of reducing the theoretical 
side of training to a minimum : the planning of 
lecture courses is so much easier, and indeed 
pleasanter. The main business of tho training 
staff will be to show how intelligent teaching is 
possible, and profitable; and to get tho teaching 
done intelligently. The theory taught will, in 
the main, be that part of theoiy which is most 
closely allied to practice, namely, special 
methods. The more general principles under- 
lying practice need not^— must notr— be aUogethci 
left out, but on the principle of parsimony, that 
is, of encouraging effort in such a way as to gel 
the beat results under given conditions, we shall 
admit these more speculative parts of training 
sparingly. 

(6) Opinion and practice everywhere give a year as the 
appropriate length of the training conrse. For 
us it must not be sbortor. Wc cannot afford to 
make it longer. 

(6) The amount of school practice is a detail which can 

only be worked out by tbe training staff accord- 
ing to the arrangements which the aoinal xvork- 
ing conditions admit of. It hos, however, been 
already roughly indicated that not less than fom 
lesson periods a week for not less than 30 weeks 
in tho year would be a reasonable stondard for 
actual class teaching, supplemented hy other 
forms of practical study in a school amounting 
in all to three school days in a week for 30 
weeks, reckoning tho school day for this pnipose 
as threo hours. 

(7) Tlio criticism lesson should ho cautiously adapted. 
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One open lesson a week would be desirable. The 
discussion should be on the lines of the German 
seminar, but should be espositoiy rather than 
critical ; the aim should be rather the clear grasp 
of principles than the development of critical 
acumen. 

(8) As I understand it has been already settled that 
Calcutta shall have a training college for its 
high school teachers, it is waste of time to discuss 
this point further. It may be agreed that there 
are stronger reasons for a special college in Cal- 
cutta than there are at Oxford or Manchester. 

It may further be suggested that it is peculiarly important. Situation 
havinu reaard to the character of the climate in Calcutta for 
the greater part of the year, that the school or schools m which School, 
demonstration and practice are carried on should be near the 
training college. 

The school should aim at being a thoroughly good school 
of its type, the type being the high English school giving a 
sound general education and preparing its best pupils, or an 
appreciable proportion of them, for the university and the 
professions. It should aim at a much higher standard oi 
general efficiency than any actually existing secondary school 
and at efficiency in all respects; staff, buildings, equipment, 
discipline, organization, hygienic conditions, games, corporate 
spirit. It should show how good a well-organized and well- 
conducted school can be. Consequently its fees should be at 
least on the same scale as other schools. 

Improved methods of teaching English should be a leading The teaching 
feature of the school; indeed its chief feature. Improve- 
ment in the system of English teadiing would be one chief 
aim of the training college. The school would be for the first 
few years practically a research laboratory for the testing of 
better methods. But the research will not be vague and inde- 
finite; it will be along the recognized and definite lines of 
the direct method of language teaching.* The school would 
in fact bo incidentally a grand experiment testing the validity 

* See Appendix I. The Teaching of English in Germany. 
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ol tbeso inetliods, diilj* ndiipled to Uio sifccial conditions, ior 
thu tenchiiig oi Eiiglisli in India. 

Cuusctiuuully tliu school must have n liberal and a highly 
ijualificd stall. It may be n'orlh considering whether some 
t\io or more incmbcis of the training stoil should not be Eng- 
bill tuiiclicrs of English on the stnlf oi the school. But .rl] 
other subjects must be ably represented, too, lor it is highly 
desirable that all members of the school staff should on occa- 
sion supervise the ptactice teaching of the students of the 
training college. 

The observation of good teaching should be a innrhed fca- 
tuie of the training course, in English most especially, but 
also in all other subjects of the school curriculum. There 
should he a rclativclj' largo ainoiint of such observation. This 
is a further consideration pointing to the necessity of a 
specially strong school staff. 

The class teaching by students must he regular and very 
carefully supervised. Students should undertake continuous 
courses of teaching. They should be helped in their prepara- 
tion for this teaching and their teaching should be under 
guidance more or less clo.so according to the ability and needs 
of the particular student. To secure this a heavy amount of 
tutorinl work will he involved. 

To make this large amount of tutorinl help and supervision 
possible, the training staff must ho relatively numerous.^ I 
should lay down that to carry out this part of the training 
effectively on the plan conceived a master of method could 
not look after more than ten students.* At the same time the 
lectures on special method should in every case be undertaken 
by a skilled teacher in the subject lectured on. The staff for 
these purposes should be reckoned independently of the Prin- 
ripnl. 


* For the first Uo or three yenrs not moio ‘•'"n ®iitco ‘on the 

)c found in n Siimmno’ Beport Procccaings of n Joint C omm ittee on in 

rmining of Teacher., publiahod Deeombor IMT ^ jj, 

•Enquiries liavo been rando from TOrioin Secondnry ^ 

he proportion between tho number of students and c i„ the 

in a afalf, .and tho general opinion of those who foir number 

-raining of Secondary Teachers^ gives froin eight to Trceivcs tho moat 

,£ students per mombcp of leaching staff, the lower number receives 

iupporl.” Page 12, nolo to RcBolution 6 (iv). 
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I hold it of cardinal importance that the number of lec- Lecture 
tures in the regular course should be carefully limited. No 
student should have more than five in the vreek, one of which 
would be on special method. This number would not, how- 
ever, include special short courses on subjects involving 
physical movement, such as blackboard drawing and voice 
control. 

It is not expedient that the number of students should be student;, 
great at starting. To form a nucleus a limited number, ten 
or a dozen Government scholarships might be offered in the 
first year. These should be assigned to promising graduates 
intending to become schoolmasters, or to young schoolmasters 
who have given evidence of superior ability. As many more 
students should be welcomed as care to come, and for the first 
two years without fees. 

If all these conditions can be fulfilled, and I see no reason Hopes o 
why they should not, there would be good hope of most Success, 
salutary results from training in course of time. We must 
not be in too great a hurry ; we must not pitch our expectations 
too high; we must fortify ourselves with patience; but, if we 
can secure the right conditions, I am confident that within 
five years’ time there would be a marked advance in the 
general efficiency of the schools brought under the influence 
of trained teachers. The trained teacher and the ideas he 
represents must also diffuse influences in widening circles 
which all make for higher standards of work and duty. The 
very stir of effort and of discussion stimulates interest; there 
is contagion of right ideas. There should bp an immediate 
advance in strictly technical skill, better teaching of history, 
geographv, mathematics, science, and above all of English. 

But the deeper results of training will only show themselves 
gradually in course of time. The best result of training, it 
has been pointed out to me, is that it gives the teacher the 
right point of view. It not only gives him a better start, but 
It fits him to use his experience, as he goes on. Even so we 
must not be too sanguine. In proportion as our aim is high, 
satisfactory attainment becomes more difficult. And we must 
aim at the highest. We are sure to encounter frequent dis- 
appointments and we may often look failure in the face; but 
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iritli pnticncc and strong dctonnination, I am certain that no 
sliall nchicrc a success that will fully justify the cost and 
effort involved. 
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APPENDIX I, 

The Teaching of English in aerntony. 

1 hava thought it hotter to add u.’hat I have to cay of this part of my 
furlough study as an appendix, separately from tho main body of my report. 
My stay in Germany was a short one (11th May to 20Ui May) and my study 
of Gorman methods has been incidental and supplementary and directed to 
one point only, tho method of teaching English. 

My reasons for wishing to go to Germany were tho extreme importance in 
India of tho teaching of English and the well attested success of tho Germans 
in learning English. There was good ground for believing that much is 
to be learnt from German methods, in particular from the direct method, and 
for hoping that tho adaptation of these methods to Indian conditions would 
ha\o results of tho greatest importance. Tho actual suggestion that I should 
go in continuation of my study of training and tho choice of Frankfort-on 
Main, I one to Dr. Heath. I had also the advantage of reading the mono 
gr.aphs on the Direct Method .alicady printed in tho scries of Occasional 
Reports published by the Director General of Education in India (as well as 
those published among tho special reports of tho English Board of Education) 
and this was a very great advantage. It also makes a full formal account of 
any lesser and more incidental study of the same subject superfluous. 

My idea was to m.ako a close study of tho method in one particular insti- 
tution, as far as possible folloning the sj’stem through its successive stages 
from the beginning to the end of the school course. In tho short time nt my 
disposal I considered that this would be more profitable than visiting a suc- 
cession of sehools and comparing methods, much as I should have liked to 
widen ray experience. My aim was to attain a clear conspectus of tho orderly 
development of the method in a school where it was practised with confidence 
and success. By Dr. nc.ath'B kindness I obtained an introduction to Dr. 
Durr, Director of the T.icbig Bcalschulo. Bockenheim, Frankfort-on-Mnin, and 
had reason to thini: myself exceedingly fortunate in this choice. I could not 
liaic found a better guide to the principles and practice of tho new method 
than in the j'oint author of Victor and Durr's English Header, the collaborator 
with the actual founder of the Direct Method;' and nothing could have ex- 
ceeded Dr. Durr's courtesy and kindness to me personally. I am deeply in- 
debted both to him and to Dr Ilcatli Moreover ns a nealseliulo has only 
three classes learning English (tJnter Sekunda, Ober-Tertia and Unter-Torlia) 
by Dr. Durr's adsice. and wliolly through bis good oflices, I went on to sec 
the tescliing at tho Oberrealschulc nt Heidelberg, where six classes learn 
English. I had consersations of tho greatest interest with tho Professors 
teaching English at lioth scliools, and above nil. with Dr. Durr himself. I 
followed lessons in all tho classes in which English was taught both nt 
Heidelberg and in tho Eiebig Be.xlschnlc. Also, again through Dr. Dorr's 
kind thought. I had a useful talk with Dr. Curtis, Professor of English in the 
Academy of Social and Commercial Science nt Fr.ankfort, himself a pioneer 
in the new method before he left Scotland for Germany. I planned to stay 
longer nt Frankfort, but IVliifsunfide broiighl a break in school work and 
I was unable to oserst.ay it. 


Oci-o.ionsl Ttcpnris. Ifo. 4. rurloush St«ille«. Mfslsm incUiwls et tesrliinc Ene1l*ti In 
ftenssnv liy J. Nr !<nn Prn«f r ; nail tlie Prtorm In Xlnilrm laeeiiAcs Trschlns Lclrg srctlon 
nr of FfliirallenAl Flmlfcs nf the St. T/inIs rxrnsitirn liylt. ciisrn 

• Vidor wrote hts rdOliitlDnsry pninjlilrt Per Ppracliuntcrrlclit imisi nioVftirenIn 1682. 
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*llio priiirlpU*! of thr f|irc<t mdlifHl, ri*trnnf %vhMt !<*<! to lU ntMirnL 
Adoption in • t)i* In cIj*' nhktfA c tirrl< iiltini, am] 

tho m> tn^ in <lt t4il liy li t)in m(*tli<»f! tJi iarriMt o>it In tKi* room» ati» 
do rtUcd ninply and lucidity in Mr. rrarot*f> rc|*<trt In hit ljri**for 
inonn.;raph .Mr. Sbarp iitdiintf* th*' fttlnrop nf t!o t^ith 

ndmitiildi riironocft of totir]k and i*'itnt« otit ally thr ]o«*o*i« to 1>* 

loirnl for iiro jn Im!t^. 1 find m>r4lf \tty #lo*Wy In nf^^i^monl iviih Mr. 
Mnrp, o*jw iMI\ In ihlnlm.; Uni ln\r n prr^t doit to loam from Ui^ 
lu ’a inothod, and tint, if v«‘ apply o*ir |o*w»nr ori^1<t. vr lan ii»ry nppro- 
uildy r.dio l»olh Uio standard of lorn in Kn;*ltUi and tl.o •I'roJ nUh 

vimh n po»nid pra^Utal Knov lod.;»' of Knjtlnli may 1 <* arquinod. 

All tint rfnmn>i for m** to do t* to tinki* irry tirirny my onn ^tatoxnont 
*>f tlio r«inilit<ifin« t«i vlinli I havo and tl.r* (cuMiiid* fY<r *htm 

1 1 Ain lomifiud tint rt'^idt* of t*rr«t pratti it ia]ii<* aro to \n* 2io{«*d 
fn>;ii a jmlirioti'* adnptit.on fit lh<* I'ttritiplt'* of th*f dtrr t or tiitfiral nnlltx]. 
il«duioij to t) ( ir lii«t t«iltnitat ot] tt •moo tlo *o |irin< ipt'''* arr (o) Irirh 
in.* f»r*l Uirou.h Un* * tr and ll ruii{:lii U«* n I of rp'.iVin;':, mtiirally 

(lit 11 ( 1 * till* tnMir.il ii*< tli'uh and in tt* trio* Itn^nin* i« liMid and 

•poll (I, iM* V rifts'll or r»id; {A) forming tYirm! Inldt" of r|l•*A,tl liV im 
ri-iiltii».» .nml no fli^wlo.i! pf//ti<** In rf>»,l|«/; (/•) « ndnif nrin^* %%}i#*rMrr 
f»o*'ihl(* to Ind, ill** vord or tdiri*** in tl'o ti'‘« lii».:tn,:»* dir%*«tly nilh t!<* 
»(!• i It »lind* for (li**i»*«* Ur dlirtt ttirtlittl) Ir'tlrid i>f flirting]* thr inriliillon 
of .inoU.* r iNtml »‘r iliruf In thr fimtlirr t*»«:i »: (•/) Ih^ n**ti fan^nasi* 

a« niinh n* |*#»-»ildt» oirn f(*r •*t|d4iiilt«n and Uo* tr* tlor tnn.Mi^ a* rpirinpty 
a« jKi* lid** 

2 Not irrrrly art* n^^fid fr«tiUa to l»r i*»i*rftrd from ttir adopUon and 
idiptMion of tti»^r dim I mfUiwt* of mvldn.* Kn?tl*!». 1ml UiU tr^UifHl U 
p»ridiaf|v ‘irll fdfH to thr ronditmn* of Ui** prrdifrm of rnsliMi trirhln;; in 
Ifidti. It mrrti a vanl Uiit l.i* moro and mor*' nf lit** imra Iwn c»>n*rmiidv 
frit Oiilnj; to Uir j>r'*idiir jvfUion of Krn;tl»h in Indii a irMliotl nUrli 
ilin^ at A tlioii>n;:li prAituil mmnnnd of tin* rpoVm lin;p*it;r l« u n)rl)w»d 
'iliifli rx.it tly liitr Uir tin »im»lAntr» ItncHUi l» rr.intrl in Indix for llit 
pur(Kr-t« of .ill ]it(*|iYr odirntltin, for Uo* rirry day in!orrour?r of llir Irrtiirr 
room It ii alo» I'.tnlrd f«ir Ui«* piirpo«/4 of riiry dav Inlmotir^r in praMlrM 
linfinr^n of Mtioiii 1 ird* IMr ImUi t]o**r purpo*t>« Uir* din it mrtl.fkl If 
rxpTP^Uy aljipti’d to Um md In iiro; in fad Uir dr^lrrd rnd if in rarli ram 
lliit at vhifh tin* dirnt m'’Uin<l nlmf Whilurr U»* tid\ni«* nf tlm advant* 
.ind di'nli.intanr^ of Uir old and tlj**n**tt ni«*lhtHl* miy W in nU.rr lam*. 
tin* nrw fiw*Uifid 14 firr rndnfntK llio m*'tlit>»] for Indti 

5 Itiit tile niriWl mint 1»r riwMally ndipl**!! to thr conditiont nf thr 
firnhtt'in In Tndii. I'hr pTr*'ifr form of thr mrthwl for India liaa yrl to l>** 
PMilird It iiUI not do nirrrli to fair thr nii*Uio<l ar j'Pitli«rd in fJrnr.iny 
or T'nclind and apfdy it ftriiqlittray in Tndlin r»]ifw«l« Tlir proldrm mii«t hr 
rtndivd at firft hand in India and Uir mrthod irnrlrd out in the <lvr ror>Tn« 
nf Indiui «t1uvdf It nnv nrti Im* aiid at ont'r that vr tanno* taVr over lh<* 
dirrrt method In ili merely plillo*opliir form (for there m a philosophy or at 
lei4i a p^ycholojry niiderlyinj: it). A romhin.ilion of old and new i« what 
we w."nl, hill the iiren«e ron)hin.iUon and the pronorlion of the conMitiirnt 
elemonlf.h*i\e\rllol»ethnii,;hl mil nndrxn only fully he texted hy experience. 
Thif niiv h' c died imfrlenlifir and •eem a «erinii* lnp*e from th« reasoned 
prinriplex whith Rite the method lie thief mine. Tint at a mitter of (art even 
in Oermanv the firrl riqour of Uie melhofl ]»?• nlmdy been relixed. Th*» em- 
ployment of the dediutixe inolhod, where it it ii*eful. if hy no me.ir.i excluded 
even in ftronRholdf of refomi like rranhfort. Ktplnnntion in the mother- 
lonque, IranMition. learninR nf Rrammar riilet, are freely ti«ed in the Liehig 
Tleilfihnlc, when they condun' hett to the practic.i1 end and the WfC of good 
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liti'ratiiro n thinnplioMt inFi«t(’(1 tipon* Xnr Minntil it I>o fiiippovrd tlmt c\(n 
in (»! runny tin" rujM'iiority of th»* mx** iin'lliod in oMrj.nlu'ri* ntknowlcflpcd. 
TIurt' i« ft «(nntni«< ImiuI of riMiItito r«*frirfn<'r*, liuf (lirro n nl^n n ftron^ 
ition. tni!]i n.** i Mr. \Vin«h in lin im»«t infoimmf; Nntn« on 

Ciomnn Srh<w*U (I/mrnnn*, lS>3i), **(h*it mothoflp xxliilM |»o"C"cint; 

hriflnnt mho it(" in h'lMimnx, ftl'o find (luro fhrir doiudificFt oppincnf^; 
nnd 1 !k* \ i**! in'**** of fo«hi*i« do not rndiixotir (o ronfino lliomrohi* d^fi 
nit<h (itinr (o tlu* •n«'*Mr' or i»ld*r nn'tlitxh*’ (pic** ?00). Kor n then* 
r« xMy nin iinivrin* xlil*' v*j]l of fo|iir.xti«n h'tviMii the old and new 
The ohl iMfhin^ ndmil- dii*' t iniitMion nnd the ijfp of « on\ri«';tion, Imt 
Iii1f1(irt<dh nml lunlnrird; Ih' non n^o** Knnnmr nnd 1it<'rnluro. hut 
louh np to tinth through the fjndnnl f«inintton <if rinhl hihil* of rpcoch * 

•1. \\lMt -pj<ir» lortun to m** i* th»! vo hwo fr^t to rr/xrimm^ with (ho 
diie J lu* tho 1. om* 1 th >( ot) non Ml i* fhorou.diK ;i»*t»fiod It i* exon ftrftn^e 
Ihil nniro oxp'ninint*- hxxo not alioidj Ini'n undo hif (ho dirorl imthod 
liMF (‘'tn (nllofl ,ih Mjt fur I 0 to xoxt** 1 ho imh rhlilionto A(t*inpt I l.nm*. 
|j» Ijmxo h n ln»do lo rd tp» iho d«* i fji-**)i»d to th* liiihiM*: of I’n,"!)*!! in 
Tndtnn »* honh i» nno d* ^ iih^d in xidoMio If, \o 6 of fndtftn /*di/'‘rT'ion 
liv Mr J 11 roipxli (Imii 1!<idm'\»**r of (ho Aho-»rh Collo^nlo SihouK 
t h' re ro rilt« ni p *xr to hnio fiil/r .‘in*'Orr« *1 tn otp* f i(»on I Inxo nho hnrd 
(hit in <oitmn rlonunluy t 1 cw>h m t*n1 iittn. vh*io r.inrh'^h i% nomiinlly 
hut f>t.* r« tllVi tl o tno*l * r 1# n^uo of th** |Mipd*' tl o exp riri'i nt v if *»( on** tiino 
rnndo of erndn *?n • (! ( to on* v I oltv in I'n,'h*h md tint fxr hotter pm^re** 
\ T* nndo in (M*' x tv tlxn ' h«n rndi'^h x'mf txnrhl thrnn di Hen^’ili Al 
the T»ml»r ’ Tninin: (Vlli o, rohnilwi eh«h thrnn-'h the fourtery of Mr. 
r. Ihnti*. tie riintnul, I M«i(ed r« %rth on inv nxx to Cthutli the dirrd 
pMthvl I' n*ed in in in do xrrnvnhr r l^d • ith nti^fiMorj n*nlt« 

ft All 0**'' » n*-jd* rith»M* p»»nt to the proi* •iint in'tmt nnd of the 
'IVunin* ("'"Ihre m (’ihnlM, ipd tie irr*nt nto'i*. -ml. to l»e done lh»r»* In 
t» »(n * of IT'*! loM 1 t V *1 od« t f Tn di'li t* i«l in.* n* I h »\e .nln idy rnj('e*ted 
f- p-* 0 of t’ 1 * I'f o» -f* hue hr«* to ho triirtd in the pnnriplei 

ird I rn li <* ti ll * ‘hi. * i, . M .d Il<*» nnd (l*re. no dod»t vhm pul in 

^ ».«i«M of o ro * id .♦ 'n v*ivomird«d tn Inr vonld vorl, out n 

fo" hinndf IVi*. for n'» *1 (*- l«r* tninin,- will ho nerr»»nTy 

1 i*h (o 1 1 « no *1 r. “*1 ,*Tjp of M * prin iid* nnd n r lift* n nt nn»lery of tho prae- 

(!.'»> »if (1 i* It rt1 o 1 *j I IN i*- ll I n, er • r ‘ • i»nj otiinl pirco of v orl for ll o 

*1 r inini: Polh -» in r-iJ i**i(odo 'Jhifilpix do it rP» ‘I miIIv it ii* e*»* nti *I 
tl it ll »h» '‘Id 1 1 X 0 f n i1» •* iff t' I'ht r» V 1 » «o f* »»Mti.ddx ronxi rnnt with ll a 
n’n irn'l^ 1 ird n* *1 ^ • e t% t luxe *i|»«n‘r'-o of (ho xml of Indnn 
t ijh T**’'*Ii»h f } Ox po'* tdx h »h ‘•m ditioM* cinrif t he reilirod ,ni fir*! 
Tho ff.rnc » Minlifi t** m k il ‘t'll. lx mdirp r ihh , t!io later inn*f he nddi d 
;>» •• I**-*, 1 » \ x.l vM it. r (i»l f.»j thr Tf'iniM.; fhdli.*'* i* the 

« lili( 0 '’’t?on nod fio T* *ix.*t* i rro • n*^*d <?efini(frn, of flio fjvrnl frotno'S 
tl f* fjp^d to tl.o (. .hio’ of rTudi*h in Indnn f^'hool* The iMotl.od *-hlch 
• dl 'ix*^ lh< ho t j, Mhf IP ltd I o dl 1 • ft mdtiOfl Fjo i-illy ndjiiFted to (lie 
rp* it! ‘ oiditi • I' ’*ill * * in aJf l«•p•fte Ik idi ntn t! viih nny FX*(*m 
no’x iti tt'o I ithrr in Hi f rinMj »»i rnd-td Toexolxi IIun puthod niherrrk 
of thr *t»jdo»it f f ll *» •* p n'o of I dip itirn. x IpM rr he he n rrofe«*f r of Kducr.- 
lion. M Miihr of Mrtfod in n 'Ininin* CoUe,*o, nr a (ei.fiT of rnrlMi in t 
r \Yh»n tho fx'*'Mi (nr rx*-i'T*, for there mix* he more thin one) h*® 

* Iff, lU-oft r r • on *M«ta« |i « •iilPi I* <*e rr * Imimp. fI f- f ilfi xfI '* t *■' 

1 1 tl* ( *1 t* 1 “ I n .-f *> 1 ^ I' 1 r» M» <• •• 

•• f 1 f j Itrh tir r !r* • fi> I* »t «» t f . 1 |rr ■'! vx] (en t* |#i f P xt 

I. r. till.- et*. I t • « *» t (• •* ? tre* «» r • pH- 1^1, iIjp fj "er (rffplx 

fl x( f' I I ttp r\ * at 1 h*. *« an ? * » p fp « ftp ff «f I iNtt IxrCfiafi*^ UfO nU 

«Tit(^ • fto J J MtnCprrii JH, 
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been worked out, I am conddent that results will be obtained which would uo'n 
seem astonishing. There is first much hard work to bo done and striou' 
difficulties to bo got over. 

These conclusions aie based partly on my experience at Heidelberg and 
Frankfort, partly on what I have seen of teaching by the direct method ir 
Great Britain (French, German, L.itin, Gicek), partly on reading and re 
flection and some slight effort towards the actual preparation of a method foi 
India. Br. Dorr himself considers that wo might introduce the method in 
Bengal with reasonable hope of advantage He ndcnowledgcs the difiiculty in 
inspect of tr.aining, hut docs not think it should prove insupei.able. He i« 
himself a strong advocate of a phonetic basis and with good icason, judgine 
by what I heard of its use in teaching in the Liebig Healschule. A phonetic 
propmdontic in an Indian training college and phonetic drill in the school- 
mom may well cause us pause, implying ns it seems to do, the co-ordination 
of the sounds of Indian speech with the alphabet of the association phonctique 
rnternationale, or some other accepted system ; yet the task should not be .m 
impossible one (compaie Ocrasional Itcporls No. 4, pages 66 and 139). The 
phonograph can probably give valimble aid. At all events I have Dr. Dorr's 
support in holding that to woik for tiaining and the improvement of the status 
of the teacher arc right aims. There is, ns far ns I nndcrst.and, no formal 
training in the direct method for the lanpiagc masters at the Liebig Deal- 
schule. The Director of the school has the chief voice in the selection of now 
masters and naturally chooses with an eyo to the method in which ho believes. 
Theie appeals to ho no difficulty in getting a common system to work. 
An interesting point is that each set ol boys forming a class is taken through 
the course year after year by tho same master, the master changing his class 
along with tho boys. This secures continuity in the method. 

Finally a consideration which ought to justify assured hopes for the suc- 
cess of the method in India is the relatively greater importance of the lan- 
guage for Indian boys and the vastly greater time they give to it. In 
Germany English does not come first, but last, as a language subject. In the 
Healschulo aud in the Oherroalschule French has tho precedence (eveept, I 
believe, at Hamburg). In the Healschnle English is studied for three }eats 
only (age 13 to 16) and for four hours a week. In tho Obcrrealschnlo for six 
yoars (13 to 19). In a Gymnasium it is taught as an altcrn.ative subject in 
the three highest classes (16 to 19) for two hours a week only, and yet very 
remarkable results have been achieved, at least by Max 'WaltoT at tho Muster- 
schule in Frankfort. When we compare this subordin.ute condition in the 
enrrionlnm end the time given to tho subject with the position of English in 
tho time-table of an Indian high school, it is obvious how golden is the 
opportunity of the teacher. 


APPENDIX II. 

Historical Sketch ; the Movement for Training Secondary 
Teachers in England. 

“ Little or no scp.arnto provision for the training of secondarv' teachers w.is 
made in this kingdom till within tho last quarter of the 19th century and 
even yet tho need of it has not obtained general recognition ” As a concise 
summing up of the facts this statement, whieh forms the first sentence in the 
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Ff'clion on the Tmining of Socondtiry Toaclicrs in Oraham Balfonr'a Educa- 
(ionat 8>>(un of ftioit (tritain and Irclani! (paKO 183) ib broadly true, inns- 
miuh tbo Hist ^y^tomntu* tiaininc; exptoi:*>ly for M'condary fcliool tear bora 
uat lu'iZiin in 1878 and tb' fii*>t ptiblto lecturer in odiirntinn date fiom 1871 
Hid n lon^ biMnry JiV<( ludiind (bo'o fii«(i begmnint;^ and imid be* earned to a 
point at wbuh tbe diatindion of puinary and fcfondnry becomes nniiieanint;. 
Any attempt at n full hi^loiy of tlu* nio\ement for training to'idiera lies 
Lomond (bo Fro|H* of tlnV inquiry, and I live not (bu iniUrinIa for it, but an 
outline of tbe ibief e\en(«> and Mn^e^ in the pro;;ieeR by ^^blcb tho opinion 
that tesrbers ought to be trained made il«elf elTectuely felt, and in particular 
linN\ tbe present prn%ihinn for training Haimdary leacber^ lias como into 
being, lontiibiitev to an nndetdanding of tbe xsliole fitintion or regards 
'•e<ondiry training in England at the pre«>ent lime and will not be iriclcannt. 

I rannot in this «epaMlo reionclary from primary (raining, for (lie biRlory of 
(be two forms of training is inteiwoxen amt Wgins, ns jiist remarked, before 
tbe diFtindion of piimaiy and mondary Ins any pigntfuante 

Training I'oKoges m England date from (be (Ifdi de<ade of (lis 19(h 
century and in Ainnira from al>out the Paine time On tlu Continent of 
Eniojy* (be obligation of training the teaiber was reiogntred from the 
beginning of the tcntuiy and tbeie bad lieen pporndie sttempts .at (raining, 
chiefly in Ormnny. at aarioti*^ time** in the 18(b and 17tb (eiituries f^cner.al* 
ly, lliere being little oi no popiilir edtiration, tbe^e bad to do with a form 
of edneation wludi would now lie cli*«ed ns pecond.iry. but tbe rominnnity 
known n« (be Christian Uietbren ate <iedited with a fii^t (S‘ ly in tbe tr.aining 
of eVmentaty (eaeberp In 1C85 The Jesuits h.axe attuallj trained tbe mem- 
berp of their own order intendul for s<bool a\mk Pime (be na(io Studionim 
was promulgated : tbe llatio f<a<becl its mature form In 1699 and vas not 
altered again till 1832 In Enghml tbe <a*^e for training was amply and 
elvpiently Pd forth (owanip (be end of (be ICtb century by Hobert ^^n^ 
faster, a prluvilmaptc i vbo ehim« r.mk with A«ibam. Colet. Ihipby, Arnold 
and Tbring In bi« work on P<dago,»y entitled ** Position ” and published 
in 1581. Aluhapler ndao. a(es a scheme of n (r.aming cnibge or peminary for 
i« hoohnastc I He loiuei^cs <his reminary a* on«' of four ppepinl profes- 
sional colleges within the unner^ila for dninr*. lawyer?, phypirinns and 
f» boolmastopfi, risppithcly, and argue* eeigb(il> for placing prhoolmnsfenng 
as a professimi on eqnil term** with the oiber three ** Ih* cither children or 
rehfvils po pfiiall^.a portion of cmr multitude’ Or is (be fr.aming of young 
mind*, and (be (raining of (heir bodies po mean a point of running’ He pc bool 
ma«(err in (hip realm Piicb a pamity. np (hey me not e\en in good padne*s 
to be loundly Ibougbl on He tint will not allnw* of (bis careful proaision 
for * 11 ' b a penu’nary of nia«(ers is most unworthy either to ba\e bad a good 
master binipclf, or bcreaflei to Inae a good one for hi* pnn ^Yby pboiild 
lint ten her* be veil pri»\ided for to (cmUniie (heir whole lifo in tbe prbool, 
.ap diSines, lawcerp, fibypicnns do in flirir seaer.al professions’ Whereas 
nov , (be p/bwl being u«ed but for a pbift, nflorwardp to pa** (benr»» to tbe 
oilier professions, (bough it send out aerv siiflirient men (o them. it«elf re* 
maimtli too naKed, conpidenng (be fi»*ce«pity of (he thing I ronriiide, (ben* 
fore, (bat (IiIp trade reqnirelb n particular college for these four causes 
(1) rifsl for tbe piibjcrt, being the means to male or mar tbe whole frj* of 
our ftatc. f2) Seeondly for th** nunilHr whether of (hem that are to Ic.arn, 
or of Ibem (bal .are to (each tell 'Iliirdlv for tbe necessity of the profession 
which may not be ppared. (A) rnnrtbly for tbo matter of (heir rliidy, which 
is fomparable to (lie greatest profession*, for language, for ]iidgmen(, for 
rMlI bow to train, fot aariedv in all |wiin(s of learning, wbcieiii the fiatning 
of the mind, and the cx< reining of the body cravetb i xqnipite con*i(lcr.a(ion, 
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besido the staidness of the person.** All this shapes itself in Mulcastor’s xnind 
ve^y much as it appears to believers in training to-day. It is doubtful if the 
points he makes have ever been better put. It is worth noting also that in 
Mulcaster's \iew the student is not to enter the special college until he has 
passed through the ** College of Philosophy,’* in other words until he has 
completed his general education : he thns shows himself in agreement with 
those who hold that training should for secondary teachers be postgraduate. 

Systematic training in England begins comparatively late, but it makes 
a connected story from the opening of the nineteenth century, the days of 
Lancaster and Bell The training college system in England is a consecutive 
do\olopmont from the school opened in 1789 in the neighbouihood of the 
Borough Hoad by the young Quaker, Joseph Lancaster. In 1789 Lancaster 
was a youth in very moderate ciicumstanccs with little education or previous 
tinining, but with a great fund of beneficent energy. Like Pcstalozzi ho was 
pos^^essed with a sense of the need of education for all, for the poor and 
ignorant most of all. With no apparatus and the scantiest of resources he sot 
to work to form a school and met with extraordinary success, a success 
rontinunlly thwarted by his own incapacity to deal prudently with money. 
His enthusiasm communicated itself to others better endowed with icsourccs 
and hubiness capacity the ultimate result was that Lancaster left England 
a b.inkiupt, emigrating to like misfortunes in America, but his work lived 
aftci him in the Biitish and Foreign School Society. This society formally 
dating from 1814, but founded as the Hoyal Lancastrian Institution in 1808, 
has along with the National Society (founded 1811) led the way in building 
np a state «i>^tem of training for elementary teachers. 

The National Society traces to Dr Andrew Bell, some time Army Chaplain 
in India, who as superintendent of a military orphanage in Afadras, invented 
and de\ eloped the pupil teacher system. Bell was in India 1789 to 1707, 
and on his ictuin to Europe he published a pamphlet explaining his system 
nrd urging its universal adoption Lancaster read Bell’s pamphlet and was 
nttia ted to him, and for a time there was a prospect of their cO'Opcrating in 
the promotion of popular education But Lancaster was a Quaker by up- 
bringing, and an unrlcnominationalist at heart; Bell was a clergyman of the 
Established Church Before long they were sundered by that divergence on 
tlic subject of religious instruction in schools w'hich remains to-day the 
gieit obstacle to a united effoit in England for the perfection of a national 
s\stcm of education The societies springing from their labours represent 
the two opposed standpoints The training colleges founded by the school 

letv aic undenomin<ttionnl ; those founded by the National Society nre 
(^hiiKh if England Between them they administer (subject to the control 
vf the Bn<iid of Ediiration) most of the clcmcntniy training in England and 
Welle-, both hn\e done woik of the highest national value. 

Bell a better economist than Lancaster, left a large fortune to be devoted 
rn t due .itiiinal purposes and from the funds In the hands of the Boll Trustees 
the fust I^ni\ers»ity Chairs of Education were founded in 1876 at St. Andrews 
anrl Fdinbuiich. 

The eiTorts of Lancaster and Bell were those of private persons and it was 
still s >nie >oais before the obligation of state action was recognised. The two 
ro<‘ieties pa\ed the way for it. 

The first grant for popular education was made in 1833 : it was £20,000 
and w-.s diMdcd between the two societies. Training came quickly on the 
heels of teaihing A beginning had already been made by Lancaster ns early 
aa 1804 he needed teachers for hi« own schools and he undertook not only 
t<> ti tin tht^m. but to board, lodge and clothe them too. In 1839 a proposal 
VIS put forward for a government training college, but it met with such 
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opposition from religious bodies that it had to Ic abandoned. Next year a 
normal school (now St. John’s Training Collcgo) was founded at Batteisoa, 
but made over to the National Society in 1844. St Slaik’s Chelsea (National 
Society) was founded in 1841 and ths Boiough Hoad Tiaining College (School 
Souety) about the same time. The piime mover in tho actu,al establishment 
of tiaimng colleges was Di. Kay, afteiwards bettei known as Sii James 
Kay-Shuttleworth. In 1846 there woie nine training colleges. In 1872 tlicro 
wcio forty ono. 

Ths piinciple tlrnt primary school tcacheis ought to be trained for thei: 
noik was by this time well established, but there was as yet no organization 
si all for training secondary teachers and \ery little recognition of tho need 
of it. It must bo lemombeied, howcvei, that the College of Preceptors was 
founded in 1846 and that the objects with which it was founded included the 
piofcssional training of sccondaiy teachers. Tho collcgo at once instituted 
oXiimiiutions to tost tho qnaliRcations of schoolmasters ; these have been hold 
continuously since 1847 and papers in the Theory and Fiaclice of Education 
have always foimcd part of the teat. But to provide actual training was as 
yet beyond the Society's lesourccs It unfortunately also happens that the 
College of Prccoptois lopicsonted only the aspiiations of one section of 
secondary schoolmasters, and that the section foi the most part less fortunate- 
ly placed in respect both of reputation and attainments, masteis in plicate 
schools. The mnsteis in the endowed schools, both the greater public schools 
and tho lesser grammar schools alike, mostly held aloof. Consequently such 
influences as tho college brought to bear on the question of training affected 
them very little. Nevoithelcss tho influence of the College of Preceptors has 
been steadily oxoitcd in favour of tiaining and it long lemained tho only 
oiganized body working for training. Tho advocacy of logistration went 
along with this, and in 1869 thiough the influence of the college the fust Bill 
for the registration of teachois was bionght into Pailiament, the fust of m.iny 
unsuccessful cffoits. In 1861 the college had instituted evening meetings 
for the discussion of educational subjects, and in 1871 arrangements were 
made for regular lectures on teaching. In 1873 the attempt was made to 
found and endow a Professoiship, and for two years hfr Joseph Payno was 
Frofcssoi of the Theory and Practice of Education in tho college Meanwhile 
public atteniion had been forcibly drawn to sccondaiy education by the 
Parliamentary Commissions of 1861 and 1864, investigating the endowed 
srliools of England, the formei the nine famous foundations at shat time 
recognized as the groat English Public Schools (the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion), the lattei all other endowed schools The Iteport of the Public Schools 
Commission appealed in 1864; that of the Endowed Schools Commission 
(in twenty volumes) in 1867. Neither of these reports contains any re- 
commendation as to training By the year 1872 tho interest of the public 
schools in training had been so far roused that tho Headmasters' Conference 
(instituted 1869 1871) which met in that year made a representation to tho 
University of C.nmbiidge m favour of some organization for tho promotion 
of training. Of this representation Canon Lyttelton said in 1902 “ for nearly 
twenty years tho Headmasters refused to support tho machinery for training 
at Cambiidgo which they themselves liad asked to bo fashioned No reason 
for this refusal has over been given "• In 1876 the Bell Chaiis of tho 
Theory and Practice of Education were founded at Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, and Professor Laurie, fiist holder of the Chair at Edinburgh, deli- 
vered a mcmoi.able in.augural addiess in favour of training in that year. 

Things had moved slowly, but all those were signs of growing interest in 
training for secondary teachois and after this development is moie rapid 


* Address on the Tralalne of Teachers, Tllrmlncliam, 1002. 
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In 1877 a small beginning of secondary training was made at the Ladies 
College, Cheltenham, through the devotion of Miss Margaret Newman who 
gave all her time and half of her private income to the work.* In the samr 
year the Teachers’ Tiaining and Hegistration Society was founded with the 
tno objects expressed in its title defimtely in view on behalf more especially of 
women teachers In 1878 the first Training College (now the ^laria Gre\ 
College, Biondesbury) was founded by ladies in Bishopsgate. The next year. 
1879, IS maiked by the institution of the Cambiidge Teachers' TiJunine 
Syndicate Lectures wcic arranged in the same year ; examinations were held 
and certificates auaided in 1880 Similar proposals had been made at Oxford 
in 1878 and had been rejected The influence of the Cambiidge Teachers’ 
Training Syndic>ite has been widely felt, paitly through the close association 
of its ccitificate with the work of the 'iVomen’s Colleges; but even more 
thiough the support giicn to the cause of training by this piactical recognition 
from the umicrsity. Among the fiist lecture courses delivered was one by 
Sii .Joshua Fit<h which in its iitiblished foiin as “ Lectures on Teaching ” has 
attained and keeps rank as a classic The London Univcisity was the next to 
award diplomas : examinations have been held since 1883 In 1883 also the 
first attempt was made to establish a training college foi men This was the 
Finsbary 'Training College with Mr H Couithope Bowen ns its head. The 
attempt piovcd aboitive It was closed for lack of students in 1886. In 1885 
two more women’s training colleges weic opened, the Cambiidge Training 
Co’lege tor IVoment and St Hilda’s, Cheltenham, the lattoi the outcomn of 
the effoits fust begun in 1877 In 1888 a Tiaining Department was attached 
to the Mniy Datchclor School at Camberwell In 1889 a pnpei convincingly 
adiocatmg tiaining for masteis in secondary schools? was wiitten by Mr, J, 
J Firdlay, now Piofcssor at Manchester. The still prevailing apathy in 
if'pcct of tiaining is, howcicr, abundantly shown by the writer’s plca.° 
esjiccially when he says “it is scaicely worth while as yet to discuss in 
detail any sdivmc oi system for higher grade training. We have yet to 
coniince the public and masters themselves, that training is necessary.’’ 

In 1890 provision was made in the code of the Education Department foi 
tht establishment of Day Training Colleges. This step was to have far- 
reaching cfJects on secondary training because the secondary departments 
ojieiied at these colleges now constitute the main organization for the training 
of men teachers Day tiaining colleges were established in 1891 in Oxford, 
Cambridge, Jllanihester and scveial other Univeisities or University Colleges. 
Sccondaiy teachers have been trained at the Leeds Day Training College 
from the first In 1890 two more Kegistration Bills were brought in (the 
Temple and Ac land Bills} and as a result a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed in 1891 and reported that registration of teachers in 
sccondiirv schools is desirable In 1892 a training department was opened at 
Bedford College In 1893 a Conference on Secondary Education was held at 
Oxford, strong opinions were expressed in favour of training for secondary 

* Mi-c Vewman unfortunately died at the end of the year. Mbs Beale wrote of her In an 
appeal for tne maintenance of her work (January 187S) : •* To those who Knew Jliss Newman 
I need say but little. What we felt most was the simplicity with which she gaveso much. She 
s'l riiei unconscious that she was doing anything remarkable In coing to live in a small house 
with one servant and uncicrtakini; all the lalionr that such a ceremony Imnlied.” A large sum 
I £ 1 ,2011) w as at once subscribed, one half bcmucontrihuted by the college staff and the work wa i 
c irned on as a cacred duty. Subsequently In 1884-S5 It vias developed into St. Hilda's 

Cilhge 

t The begmnln"” of the Cambridge College are aim Instructive. I quote from the prospccti s: 
" The Cnll'ge began without funds m two small cottages Just oiitstdo Cvmbndge. A few friends 
guarantied the working expenses of tlie first year and four eehoob in Cambridge allowed tho 
exporinient to be trl'd of students tcarliing in them.*’ 

t Ttaching as a Carets for l/nteersity J/en. — In spite wf all that has been wrdteu since, this 
pa[cr IS atm fall of stimnlaa. 
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icachois. In 1893 t\\o Bills, a Temple Bill and a ^lacdonald Bill, were bcloio 
tlio House of Commons, the foimer uioughb in three times. The Temple 
Bill ropiescnicd the ^'iQ^^s of the College of Prcceptois fa\ouring a register 
foi Eccondaiy teachcis only, the Macdonald Bill those of the Teacheis* 
Guild icquiring a legistcr of a more comprehenbue chaiactcr. The year 1894 
is fateful as the >car in which the Commission on Secondary Education began 
its sittings. Its leport (published m 9 \olumcs, 1895) ib an authoritatne 
digest of opinion on secondary education in England, and all questions pci tain 
ing thcielo and needing little modification to suit the ciicumstances of the 
present time. The icpoit lecommcnda tiainmg for the secondary teacher with 
no uncertain \oice. **lYe aie disjioscd to think it generally desirable that 
those who intend to adopt teaching as a profebsion should pass through a 
course of special picpaiation for it Thcie aic, no doubt, some persons of 
such an inborn gilt for thi^ kind of woik as hardly to need any tiaining for 
it, just ar there aic others ro iiatuially dcfiiicnt in the qualities which make 
a good teacher that no amount of tiaimng will enable them to attain ex* 
ccllence. Between these cxtiemcs thcio arc many whose natural capacities, 
bo they gieatcr oi smallci. may be substantially impiovcd by the special 
preparation which is contemplated . and o\un persons whoso natural gift is 
anmistakcablc may ha\c something to Icain fiom the accumulated ex- 
perience of tho$e who ha\e studied the subject and become practical experts 
in it. The teacher who proceeds to his woik equipped with knowledge of the 
mnttcis to be taught, but without any science of the piocess whidb the 
leanici's mind follows is likely, ho\ve\ei able, to make mistakes at first, mis* 
takes which may be permanently injurious to tlio weaker intelligences. If 
he has the gift of intuitnc intellcitual sympathy in a high dogieo he will 
learn in time how to coiiect buch mistakes, in other words he will learn the 
science of learning and with it the art of teaching by much converse with 
Icarnois as ho piocccds If ho be not so specially gifted, he may continue in 
error all his days, supposing he continues to neglect what may be called th« 
scientific aspect of hi^ work and trusts to natural tact alone ** 

** Similar consl(]cratlun^ apply to the teacher’s work so far as it consists in 
the exercise of moul influonte and the development of character in the pupil. 
It is indeed btill more fatally ca«y to misunderstand persistently the condi 
lions of stimulus and guidance (<» the will than to overlook those which regu 
late the piocGSsc.i of intelligence ” (Volume I, page 322) 

Equally emphatic is it<< |itonuun<emciit on the question of legistration. 
**Upon no subject of all tho^e on whi<h we hn\c taken e\idcnoe or recehed 
memoranda was there more geneial agie^nient than ns to the necessity of some 
measure for the icgistration of teachers" (r&. page 192). Its lecommenda* 
tions in this regard fotm the basib of the legislation x^hich authorized the 
cstabliMimcnt of a icgistci of teachcis m 1902 That the recommendations 
w'cro not more cxactlv foUoxxed ib in pait le^ponsiblc lor the fiasco of the 
Rcgi<itCL already dobciibcd In 1895 Purhnm Unixexsity folloxxcd the example 
of Cambridge and London by instituting a special secondary certificate, 
'Ccondaiy depaitmcnts weic opened at Manchester and Liverpool. In 1696 
a second attempt nt establishing a training college for men was made, this 
time by the College of PreM>p(ors and with Mi Findlay as principal The 
Council of the College of Pioccpims had fur many years cherished tho desire 
to complete the scniccs of the <ollcgc to the enubo of tmining b\ founding a 
liainiug collego in its own pTcmi<<es. Since 1687 the college had moved into 
its pioscnt handsome premises in Bloomsbury squnic and these were adequate 
for the j)UTpo«e This second cfTort, however, to found a day training 
college for men icsultcd in fatlutc, again owing to lack of students. The 
motives inducing men to tiain were stiU wanting. Tho college was closed in 
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IU 9 J mill Mr I iluUaj uriil la I'lnlifl ttlu-io Iio v rate Iii< /■rin(i//coi u/ cfiui 
Icai/itiiy til lb% .1 -liliiti' 1 ^t.vtili'liiii : A ili)>li>nv .iml i-iimin itmii for il 
ujiM .it tlifaril *\ lantiniin. nil Mtainiii} tilih itioii v i lulil tlii'i 

ji'.ir lit I ,iiiiliriili:i .mil n nliiliaiii in f.uani Imili nl ti.imiii; .iinl iijji-ti.ition 
lint* |*.i*.*'i il III I iri;t* iii.ijniitii t Tin* iniilirtii t* i* i*. *.11111111 iiii'il on tht* oii.i 
riiiii Ilf till* imlilii .itiiiii III lilt* it|>orl of tin* C'mitiiii'.-'iaii of liiQj In IfiSI 
.iiiiitlii*! ttiiift niitt oil *i*tiiiitl tr\ iiliit itioii ii.i In 111 iit N i*ii < .istli*. Tin. 
t'.iinliriili;i* *.1111*1111* 11.11 .ilm n*iiii«l in tliii ii ir .mil .1 n'loinliii ili'i*.iiliiitnl 
uni iij>uni*il 111 tin: il.i} ti.niiiiii; inlli^t* .it (' iiiilii iil.;i*. .1 .ilm .'ll Iiin.;oi. In 
lll'JJ Inilnl.ii imiriii iini* in*litiil<*il .it tin* t'iill'*.:i* i>f l’rui*|iliii*- .ir.il tlii 
M.111.1 Ifii'} t't>tli*itr 11.11 riiiiiiiifl tn Uioiiili iliiiri In IIj 90 tin.* ()*ltoril i.iJii'IiiL 
of ti.iiiiuiLt 11.11 ii*iiiiil .mil 1*1 III. .it tall u.ii lu'ii^mriil li\ tin* t’niviiitti ns iv 
riilijnt Ilf stinli li\ tin* .i]i]*aintiiii nt iif Mi M W I\i*itiii.;i (iiiitluir of 11 
-t.iiiil.iiil mill, oil l.'iiiiiriiMii) 11 til iiln III Inin, itniii '1 Im ii.ii .il.n tin* jcni 
of till* 1*11111 tniont Ilf till* ttii.inl of tnlinnlniii Itill. Il*i* nii.niiru uliiili ost.ibtuli- 
uil till* Ilu.iiil Ilf Itiliii .iliiiii 111 till* iii|iiiiiii* I iliii.ilinii il .iiitlioiiti .mil iiiiifi*iri:il 
llio |iuui*in iinili*i uliiili ,1 C'liiiitill.itiii I'liinniitlii* fr.mii'il ii*.;iil.iliiini fur n 
Tl*.!! Imii' lii*(;iitvi 111 1002 Tlio |itii\iiiim fur tin* 111 iiiiti n iin 0 of tlio 
Ri*i;istei u.n iiiiiiti* li> tliv .i|i]itiiitfiiu*iit of .1 Ti*iilii'ii' tti*.;isti.itii>ii Ciniiii.il of 
12 nicinliinn, 0 a]ijiiiiiiti*it liy ttn; Stnti* .mil 6 liy i.niuiis L'{liit.itinn.il n.bULi.'i. 
tions. Till! lic.’iitcr u.is to lie a tut of tniilirn n.iMii*il in .11)111.1111*111.11 unloi 
nnd n.-is to be ke|it in tun lultinini, inhiiim A foi leitiiiuiteil ti*.iihi*i!. in 
olcmcnliiiy ilny Miionlf., mhiimi K fui tc.llill*l^ fiillillini’ loiiititinns uliiili 
mciiiil inaituallj tliiit they uete leaiticin in niiniilai} mKooIi The nrittiinl 
dainnml bail been foi a lenistet of noninilaiy teailieii. niily Trimi 1800 tliii* 
Imd been iiini|iliiiiteil liy a iienet ihiim. !*u)i)ii)iteil by the Tcniheis.’ Cliiild 
nml tbo Nation.'il Union of Teat ben foi a ii>m)iit*bcnii\e legiitei inilmtini' nil 
qimlillcd te.ailieia. Tlic Coniniitteo of 1891 ictoiiimendrd n register of second- 
nry tenilieii* 'J'he CiiininiiMoii of 1894 leiuniniendeil a single legistei foi all 
torn tiers nnd suggested ttial “ Aitiiiis-iim to tlie legntcr should be olfered on 
llie same teinis to all teailieii. in uliatesei il.iss m l.init of sibool tliey niaj 
bo ongnged 01 seeking engagement, not slioiilil peisons teaihing in jnisate 
families be debniicd fmm its adtanlagcs” (Itefiort, Volume I, page 319 ). 
Ttio Alt of 1899 s|ieal.s only of n legistei nliiih sh.ill lontain ttie names of 
the rcgiitcied teailieii aiiangeil in .il)ili.ibetiinl order. The two inliimns of 
the legistei of 1902 .ittem|iteij , it must be admitted, to leioiiiile tuo iniom- 
|iatibIo aims Neseitlieless tlic pi.utitat icsnlt of the institution of the 
Icai hois’ legistei uas to gi\o n i.i|>id .mil dciidcd impetus to seiomlary 
training Eiciyubeic tlic legistei uas bailed (alike by fiiciid and foe) as 
a sign of the ihtoiy of tiaimiig A lonfcieinc nt C.amlii idge. held in the 
same year, disrnised the uliolo subject of tiaining with the ufmO't fullness 
and seiioiisnesi At Ovfoid the nwiMgement of tiaining was handed ocei* to 
a now delcgaiy, tbo Oxfoid Dclcgaiy for tbo training of tcaekers. Tbo 
London Pay Training Collego was opened with an .addiess from Professor 
Ad.ims wliiib ic.ida like a p.ean of Aiitoiy. Aiiotker confeience on tiaining 
wius held .at Piirbnm in 1903 . The loinpoiaiy piorisions under which masters 
already working at seliools could bo icgisioiod wore easy : by the end of 
1904 tlioio ueio 7,671 names enrolled; by the end of 1905 the total was over 
ton tkonsand. The tcim for which tbo tempoiaiy piotisions held good was 
fixed for tbioe years, and was lengthened to four : a ciisis for the register 
u’.as bound to lomo when these ic.isod in 1906 . A note of alaini is .abendy 
sounded in tbo Rcpoit of tho Rogisf ration Council in 1904 , nnd this alarm Js 
doeponed in 1905 . Novel tliolcss tho nnnonneomont made oaily in 1906 that 
the 1 agister was to bo abolished by a clnnsa in tho now* Education Act was 
quite unexpected and somewhat in tho nature of a bombshell. Granted that 
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the register was grounded in inconsistonLy and threatened n ith failure : 
still it had not yet failed in point of fast, and the legistcr had b en set 
going in all solcinn seriousness ns the culmination of a long period ( f effort 
and discussion; flic years was haidly a full and suflident test of its i.orking 
\uluc. There is something startling in the Iciity with which tlie icsiilts 
(however faulty) of so much good c0oit were to be stultified and the imiilied 
compact with eleven thousand tcachcis annulled by an odd clause in a ISill 
introduced into Parliament for a puiposc totally removed fiom the training 
oi registration of the sccondniy teacher. The sequel to the Bill and the 
depicssing consequences to tiaining institutions have already been decciibcd. 

This pait of the histoiy need not bo jcpcated. The position now leachcd 
is that the Education (Administiative Provision) Bill, introduced in April 
1907, makes piodsion foi the constitution of a register undei now conditions 
designed to amend the defects of the old. 

It remains only to note that the now Uniccisity of Birmingham opened a 
course for a secondary diploma in 1904, the Uniccisity of Sheffield in 1907. 
A new women's tiaining college which has lapidly attained success under 
Miss Dodd's cxpciicnccd management was opened at Clicrwcll Hall, Oxfoid, 
in 1005. The hojicfiil outlook in Scotland consequent on the adoption by the 
Scotch Boaid of Education of a scheme which coveis the tiaining of teachers 
in all classes of schools is described below in Note C. 


NOTE A. 

The College of Preceptors. 

Though the Oollege of Pieceptors is not at the present time an institution 
fur the training of teachcis in the sense of pioviding a complete course ol 
training (it examines only and grants diplomas), it is piopoi to rccogni/o that 
since its foundation 60 ycais ago the college has steadily advocated the train- 
ing of the EOcundaiy teachers and was tlie first oigaiiizcd body in England to 
do so. The College was founded in 1846 by schoolmastcis for the express 
purpose of laising the qualifications and impioving the status of secondary 
tcacliois, Ol moic immediately of tcachcis in priv.-itc schools As a means to 
tills end tiaining was an object fiom its fiist institution, though possibly 
training had not so deep a moaning then as it has now The first of the 
resolutions passed at the meeting (20th Juno 1846) in whicli members were 
enrolled and the college established was “ that some pioof of qualification, 
both ns to the amount of knowledge and the art of conveying it to others, 
should be required of all persons who may bo desirous of cntciing the 
piofcssion.”* Among the objects enumerated in the chaitor granted to the 
college in 1849 is that of “ anording facilities to the teacher for the acquiring 
of a sound knowledge of his piofcssion.”* Examinations for teachers have 
been held since 1847 and the Thcoiy and Piacticc of Education as a part of the 
examination was from the very beginning ' the distinctive and characteristic 
feature.'* Since 1869 there have been three grades : Associate, Licentiate, 
and Fellow. In 1895 there wcie in all 350 teacher candidates for these 
diplomas. 

In order to intcicst schoolmastcis in their profession evening meetings for 
the discussion of educational subjects were instituted in 1861. In 1871 a 
Lectureship in Education was established and lectures were delis ered by Mr. 
Jxscjili Payne. In 1873 Jfr. Payne was made Professor of the Science and 
Alt of Education. This was three years before the establishment of the 

■ Fitly yean c( Progress In Education— a miew of the work ol tlio Collcgo ol Pneeptors. 
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Chiiirs of Eddcniiuii nL HdtnliuiRlt nnd St. Androns. A fully organized train 
ing college uns an object foi nhith tlie Council lung uoiXcd. At lart, whvti 
£4,000 bad been rullctleil, tlie college wn^ o)K-ncil in 1895 nitli Dr. I'inillay, 
noiv Profei'-or at Mam heater, as l>rin<i{ul. Owing to laik of <iip{)ort the 
attempt had, however, to be abandoned in 1003. Since then the active tram, 
mg work of the College of Fieceptuia haa been ag.iin confined to lourris ot 
Icctiiio? for tc.ichers 'I’be programino for lOCO (Thirty fourth Annual Scries) 
comprises twelve lectures by Professor Adiims on the IVyibologital Ilaecs ol 
Te.iching and Education, nnd (wonty-cight lectures on SjierinI Method in seven 
sections of four Ici tores each, nil by men of eminence in tlio various subjects. 

The College has )itnyrd a lending pari al'o in tfic movement for regis 
tration. Tho demand for a register is implied in the resolution of 1616 
already quoted. Prenn 1860 a r«>gistcr has been a dcelnrcd object of policy 
nnd the llcgistrntion Dills of 1879 (Playfair Dill), 1801 (Lubbock Dill), 1890 
(Temple Dill), were directly promoted by the College of Preccplon'. 

The widest activities of the College have for a long time, however, been 
the eanmination of sehools, an unterpiise in which the rollegc showed the w.sy 
to the Oxford nnd Cambridge Local Examinatio; s. This work, whieh wni n< 
|>.iit of the original scheme, began in 1850 and grew- to siicli an extent that in 
1890 over 15,000 candidates were oxamined. 


NOTE B. 

Tlie Jesuit System of Training. 

It is din'll lilt to do justiic to the |H>silion of tho Jesuils in resiicct ol 
tr.immg. They Imvo trnined their tcaobers for three hundred years, ever 
simc the iiatio Stndioimn tisik final shape in 1590, nnd their sjilem has from 
the first (lein leinarkalily lomplete nnil thurimgh witliin the limits imposed by 
tlie Societji’a i oiistitiitliiii. The Jesuit Order liail no need of the nicssagi' of 
the latter dll} pioneers who have hroiight ahinit the giuieral mnicmeiit for the 
training of the scisiiidary leacIuT. Norerllieless the training of St. Mary's 
Hall, Stoijvhiiist. stands necessarily outside the system of training which it 
has been' my mam tiiisincss to deserilie, partly liecau«e of its diffcronl origin, 
paitly hrcaiise of the distinctive iluvr.vvtcr given to it by a special aim regu- 
lating the more biisvilly edviiatinnal aim. It is mil homiigencous with lay 
training and ivinnut be s|Kikcii of in tho same terms. It has now. Iiovvcvcr. 
been brought into line with the new movement in so far as SI. Mary's IfnII 
was ill low admitted In Apiiciiclix D of the Ilcgiilatioiis for the Teachers’ 
Rcgistci as an institution where training ipialifying for registration may be 
obt.iined. 

Tho diffuidties of a fair aecoiint are, foiliinaloly foi my purpose, sensibly 
lessened by a ilonr nnd concise statement, drawn up by tho niillioritics of St. 
.Maiy’a Hall for tbo reprcscnt.itives of tlie llcniil of Ediiealinn. when visiting 
Stonyhiirsl in 1904 to make n report preliminary to icnignition, and this 1 
have been piivilcged to «ee. I eannot tlo licltcr than cpiuto freely fiom it : — 
" Tbo methodical traiiimg of our tcaebers so much urged upon the English 
ediieationnl vvoikl during reioiit yeais, was praetically provided foi in icgaid 
In its own members tiy the Soeiety of ,7e«iis in tbo T/tilin Sluih'orum more than 
three centuries ago. In that cliieumont llio goncial scheme of our stiidics vvns 
laid down in einisideralile det.ail, both ns to matter and fotni. It dealt with 
the higher nclvnnecd Univetsity ckissos, vvliiili incliiilecl the stiidciils of our 
own Order, as vvoll ns with the work of the oiilinnry secondary srliools. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that tho snlijocl matter of tho ctirritulum lies been 
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prufouniily in tlic inton.U, will Ik^ «cin from tlic rjllnlitt^ of Stony 

h»ir*t (*r nny nf utii ^rh(K^N. In tlu yi*nr 15**9 tthon (he /tutto nrued 
Minhrn hid not id boon boriu niithrinAtiLi wore tii tlioir infancy, 

(he lih Mturvs of the etc it modern wtic only be^innint; to be nncle, 

Cuo^rnpliy in n liKe londition, and HUbiry u.m a more clirnmdiv} of 
f.iit*- Con'^e/jnently, the fN>>ition nlmh tlie^e ^tJbJttt•f non.idn^ ftriujiy 
i?i our of (dmation is totiUx diHtnnt fiom tint i\hiih they formerly 

luld. On the oilier bind* the mothidr niid otorii*e« in our ovn tminin^ 
found by Inti^ e\]»rruu (0 to turn out tflitiont pchoolinnFteif hive b<'cn 
pre^irvod, but at the rime tune have l>ren impro\<d in fiindry rc'iHTlp ’* 
(SKeteh of the Jcuit Method of Tratnitig Tcicben earned on at St. Mar>*s 
Hnllf Stonvhurct, (nrn^rapb 2) 

The ttnb\diment nf ft\^t«nntu training in the .Tr<mt rdiemc i« all ibc 
mon int«ri»tiTV, in-«»nuib as it n reeomlntv edui itton wjlb ubnb the Order 
bit* betn ibiefly coiieernMl. not |ifimir\ Moreovir tin* fjH'ml training At 
St Mar^'r Hall n tnlv |tnrt of the vvbolt «\Ftem nf Jisiiit edmition, tvbub 
i«8 an orginie whole The triinin.; at Stombnr^t is ili.*el\ rorrelited with 
the wnrb of J<*nit ■ bod* lb** ino*t rtniarkable feiltirc of the J(«mt tram 
in; M sit in is, indeul. the t»rfMn*s» tn «vcrv rtlo»'*l of a prefect of ■tudter, 
vtIvi is cxpre*«K a MA*t< r of M» thod |»imiit.enlly n «ideil in the rebool Tin 
very bu«ine'* of the preSil of ftndics i" to M»|srvi«e the i* nhiiir of ill 
i1i**<s and (sjK'iillv to lilfi and dind the ^oung tcvtlnr. ri tbit the tram 
ing nf the teider i** iOMlimnd m a rn) form after appnmtnKnt to a ft bool 
The tloMiit ryOem tbu* itmbini « mine of tl« fotun*. rd the nmvcr*ity and 
■ tiidenl teiiber fvftetiif 

Tor A desrripthin of the «Tisuit orcmtr.ition as a ubolc I ma^ <nn\ementlj 
quote agiin : ** It nf a large Inining centre at St MaryV Hall, 

Stofi^bur-t. in inlinnte «in«n v»ith the eight or nine Jimit febtyd* Ihrmigh 
nut (»r«at lliit-in 1lH*e htUr are virttnll^ the * practi*ing f lu>ol« * of the 
>onng t»i*b«r« <duMtii*i in II tbenntu.\l pin of their proft*sinn 

bis beMi rimed on in tbe fomu r ir.<t)tntion In Si Mari’p Hall the ino*l 
.mijdr jirovi'ion js nide for ir*lr«f!ion in Tlic^rv, Hi*lnry and Melbwls of 
TeKbing, vhil*t tb» gi n» r.il **u«!i«s ibu» are plinmd vith a vnv to lb( 
tultivifion of the quilitU* .ind lubif* iiect labnMe to the future frbool 
Mi'br. In 0'» filesds tb»' Meing t* eb»rs training i» <nmphtid under tin 
flip* rvifion of tbe I’l* f« t «»f SMidu* vim i* in a js’cidnrly f.ivoMrable jm^i 
l!**n for fulfilling tl e of /.'■•rf Vti*frr «/ J Tor, on the cine l.irid 

the uni’y of nryiiiir ition and tb*' »olidiTitv of the Jtiuit » lu.sdn ••ill rerun 
(bit the b>. il ]in fr^i of rtudit* i* in cln*e ronneitioii vilb the nn«tir of 
trctl 'vl at St Mttv> Hall and vill unlde (}.<• littrr to bivo tirrhd ou* .inv 
irringem* tbit f»'sm d»*ir.dile m p>’hI noUs nf b “on®, it< , by the tmviei 
tt \ ber On 0* otl»r 1 ind, lU* fart tbit the prcfnt nf studies duill* ir 
tit finu l.oM*i with the voung tei h«r nnd tbit b*' i* r»*pt»n*ilde ftir tic 
gtP'fil fu ic«c of tie teebing of tbf ‘'htmls vill re iiro tbit bir rufTTviriur 
is f ITtetml.*' (S1 1 •* b, pii igni b 13 ) 

Tl •* tr.iining of St Mari s Hill is exlcwdid ovi r three yeirr *| blr mil e* 
\ ( irdin il difTctencc i* ^•<^'•lp 1 rl d v ith tl e on« ir «if training ii«>riunl at o*l » ? 
in litutions St» dc»»‘ tbe mmpb •%• nt iri* fa^t (bit (1* r< 0 ‘*r,il edutntiin o! 
tie t* 1 ber i« l>* ing conlitiiud at the rmie time, 'll.et tine >< ir* follov 
( at» ie tr«* gt n* ril training and nnrmillv two yeirs* itiidy cd Mitbe 

ir.*i»s, Hi*|ory, rrcmli and KnglMi lifcrituics, wb? b bi\r iMtn pn'Ktfed 
b\ ii full febcKil idu'itio'i nt> to the age of lOt to ibit (he r<.riiniri*(^ at 
S( »rivbnfy( ire of lompii.itivi Iv tr dure igt , at h i»t ?? to 23, ami (!» > hiv* 
alrcidv rntend tbe «7e»u5l revhty Anotlier notibb* differints is tbe nb'ctrr 
iif prat tits* (citbmg during tbe luia of ttaimng, involving a * } irjtion of 
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l1i<* ntid lluotttual ruli^ i*f ttiimuu. Th<ri> ftro tiv!ilic.r t»rr 

*iritiiitni' lo^-on*. **Afltr iiiitttvv \vc hiv*' |j«ii (o 

th»' lUolUwl «»f *iu*hUI to ur *]iRwti*iup liurin; 

tilt* nt Si. Miiry'jt llftll*' (|*vtiic;ra|i}s 10). TJi'* utility »f llic^c I'iri 

t)«w tmt f|ui tml it it* {xiitiU'tl mil tint **tlu‘ iKtiifil tlu> 

nffurtl I** ollitruiM» udintl in nur TIj<* |»l.iic of irituum in 

;tittiMi!ar ir lx\\v» l»> nuiiiM<3U^ TtiHtilum** «r c1i«|tut>itton«. lAcry tUuku* 
in turn. <onK<«|n«ittIy ••nr.il tinu* twh }c■^r, ii3*( tn to lin fiUot 
nmlrr tin' my of tW un rit^ntuiu of Un^ it>)U»i 

nlri'nly tu In <loin^ r«» It*'* niu>t f.itv t!ie ini* rro^nfion^ or 

of llu' nml viU Inv*' IW iHio'fit of frittully ntUiti* nuil «nti>)Mn «fUr 
unril* ’* Tim ivry uimh ll.f (ttiiti^m It '■cm In nno’lor form fttilb 

Ihr it'.ofirrt uiult r tt.nnin.^ •»" tl**' •H*-*). rml!»r tlip pnoinM- «f lit*' |*ii h \ 
nf '* nnd of n rvttli d tr.iditi*iu in tl*r tTr»iikt r< luKiIr i** lliou^ht to conntcr* 
Ini lUtv llio omi«*<inM nf |>r«'M*fU** |n.v li^t* in n 

Tin* limn* fftnnl ii.'di^.o^u-tl iii<*>trmti**Tt i»vi*inf! in ll»»* dt 

Slon,\himt in tiimm'iriM/I i|.tr.t 4 r.i|dt 0) •* Ditrint: that inlcriat tl.e fixhirv 

tf nlior v.iH l» ir tv.« !<• itirt*'* a f<»r ijfirly 40 i*wh ji»ir on Tli*'«rj 
:iml irt*>t«ir} of lMii< ttom. Kirh •timttur xaiAlitm Itr wiW lirtr 20 
on iiiitlmcU of 'liohuii: uiid Oi.^im/Atioti nr nl»>mt (A durin,; liii* tltht* y ii/ 
ly at M Mai^'k Hall '1 l.fM* onurr**^ «f U*» Itm'R nrr >'» Hint ) »* 

uill It i\o iIh* opi'ortuftity of H*>S* nitu to nt I< i-t n tlorcn iIifTi ti'nt <*x|vru‘n*« 1 
and 4*n)«u*iit t4*oli<*r<, tin* 111(01 r*iiii|ht''nt Imtli nilhin urid ivitimut o*ir ovn 
<trd<*r tltit (All iiMire. P(tim 4 vi«1i nf tiu* (lirm ^latr lu^ ivill Iia\c liad 
to tala' III* turn in tin* v.ttllv r*|xtitiori* to hi< fidlov **tiid(Ulft of l("or» 
In Mnt1i«nnli(^« S iomc niid IMiiloMipliy, vlu’l^l Ito will J»ai<» airair. 

«nd a.Miii iho Itclp of tl‘c ndiio* ntid irttin*rn ni 4 C» “ImI by hU In 

till’* J ('TOri !•» «,*' 

I do not .Att^nitd nny triti‘i«m of IIua i‘yil*m. ll >a plain tbal tlurc U 
riUi h to admin* in it and fiiiuli to Itarn fiom ii in n «{••*/ 1 of thoroiiclin •« It 
1 ^ nbo |i]iin lint it (onld rml 1 m* r(*priKiiir%*d tb** .Ti**uil Order. 

I iinnot <l»Kr« uitlKiiil r»’«A»rdim; tin* iritrii-t and pte'i»ufi' nf a diy I 
♦•iMiit nt Slnin]iiir**t in Mnrdi la«l by t1i«» bitid of Ibn 1l(*«tou TAtlcr 

(lordon,* aiul of the 1b \d. Mbtind Mnb« r> Siij'<‘rior of St. .^InryV HaU 
Stiirisliiirl ('oUivo N four mil** from tli'' iieire^l railway elation (SvbAlln), 
III a btaiitiful pnrt of I«aiI( ixliin*. a\(*1I irnmvid from inAniifnrtiiiint; torn* 
The I olli tie 0(1 upii’A tbo park lila* t;roiiiid« of nn old lialb IbiiiR nbont it 
^puinu* and in (bo ^rniid rUlo imliiditi^ tin* b<i\h* pliy.rrxitn^, tihlrb nre (be 
uiii-l •iiim|itiiiMi*> rdiool dub 1 Imc «*\»r rien. Then* h leal o»»eii mm- 

tr\ all roumb the f(A*nrry ik AnriH an«1 a trout ftroAin rkirte tbo r^rmindr. 
All tin* iuloriinl nrr.iiu;cmont« ntc ndmimbly tfuiiplete. Tbc ibapols (there 
are two of (horn) nre enH‘<ia1Iy bcntiliftil. 

NOTE C. 

TItc nc%A* Rcj^tilntfons for Trninfni: in Scotland. 

In (he course »»f 1906 {the Profab>ry nieniorniidiim i** dn((*d 7tli .Tun*') i 
complclo f>(h(*nic for (he trnininc of teA^herA in nil fir-Ailei! of rrhcKilh in 
S(ntbiiid WA« i<^ui*d hy the S(ot<b Education ])e(iarlment. An thi** is the 
fifft attempt in the* flrilldi IdcA to formiitite n (nmpndirii«i\e body of 
recubitioim piovidini* for the ridtnblf* trainini* «f nil tcarhcr> in rehnolK, nnd 
not merely in tlie Ilr!li«ii Iule**, but a*» fnr an t nm nwaro, fn nny country* in 
the Alorldr it U worth while in review it in detail. 


* Sine* iinliapiilly U'craccd 
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More (hAn tlu>, after the lialMicartecIncs^ and vacillation whicli have 
marked iiublie policy in rc<(pcrt of training in Kogland, especially in tlic Inht 
i^^o year**, it ib rofrc«Iiing aa a cool bicexc in tropiral pr.i^ to find tlic Com- 
initUH! of Council on Education in Scotland sccocpitig awidc dotibta and 
lic^sitationfl and, having nr<cptcd (raining m good in piinciplc» proceeding 
bimply and c'on^iMoiitly to gne effect to the principle in piactiro. Thcpu 
regulation^ at once phue Scotland again, where one expevta to /tiid her. in 
a leading position in respect of the orgnniralion of th(« liaining of lone hers. 
To the etiideiit of training. depre<s«ed by the finpco of l)>c regibtei in Enghiiid, 
the mere rending of these rcgnUitiona m a tonic. Thc> are hiniide, pane and 
c'onipiehensive. Thcie is no lutkwnrd loolw, they go ptiaight for the goal, 
and the gnil boldly md to ho ** tbit oxery toaclier in a Scottirii hchool hhnll 
be tboroiigldy ti.iincd and <*quip])cd for the xxoih ho is to undcrt.iku " (page 0). 
It is recognised that thip cannot happen all at oiue and PitiUblc proviPionP 
are made for the tratisiiion Ilut this n. the ideal aimed at The training of 
the FOtond.ii^i teacher, thetefoie. hero nt last finds its pl.uo in a national 
b^htem. "While duty rafogtiiiding the interests of tlii>«c now rerxing on the 
btaff of intornicdiato and feumdaix sthendh imder the inspection of the 
chqnrlment, my Lorcle clestied to peturc that, for the future, all tcsaihern 
of highei Mibjeds shall he thorougliK tiained for tliiii niopt rr«|>nnsih1c 
diitiis" (pige* 5) At the «inie tune in \iew of tlie mere m.agnitiido of 
popular education and in clofercmei^ abo no douht to cnn"idcrnlions of the part 
hlstoiy of training and cptiblu-litd iiitenMs ** the main object of the regn* 
lations i« to pecure a puffiiietit puppl> of well equipped tearlierp for the work 
of the ordinary piihlie pchools of the country ’’ (page 4) In order to carry 
out lhc«e pHrpo«-es the proiinon of Iriinmg of all Kinds i< for the future 
onlriiPted to fcnir s|>oci il " Proximial ('omnititce* for the training of te.aihcrp.*' 
all authorities prcnioii«]y concerned with tr.iining Inong pu|><rscdcd op mergcnl 
in thc«c. These c'rjmniittecs were est.ildishcMl b} a iniinite of tlie Committee t.f 
Council on IMiication dated 30lb Jnniiaiy 1905 They .arc c•tpres•liy con 
mded (rcs|»ct luely) with the four Scot*h Cnixerpities of Kdinbiirgb. Aber 
deni, Cila^gniv .and St \ii<lro\vp, .md in their nrranReinrnt«» they "will axnil 
themsehes to the full of institutions nccessihlo to the Ftucleiit«— the X'liixer* 
Pity, the Ticliiiical Collegi*. the Sdicxil of Art. etc . and will establish midei 
their own managcmeiil Pudi classes «inU as these institutions mnnol eisdy 
piaixicle." CniacTpitiep ha\e no longer a rcsponpibility for (raining, and 
diploma ex.aminatioiis rc'ape CniaerMly courses of lediiies arc included a' 
pirl of tiaining nt the cliHrclion of the loi.al Committees 

In idcnt.illy the Piofes^op of IhliK.alion .at ndinbiiigh i« rediexed of the* 
laborious axork of Pii|>erintending pr.ai(i<.al training. Tlie xxbnle nrgantration 
for (raining xxill be contiolled by the Provincial Committees Mihjent to the 
regulations of the IMiicntion Peparlment 

f am heie concerned onix xxitli (he provin’on for (he (raining of (eadierp of 
higher fuhjeds, xvhnh ip piartically (lie p,ame n* teuhers in peenndarj ruliools 
'Jlie Fcheme of (raining approxed by a joint committee nt Dundee on (he 11th 
of Mny of iIup year ip elaborate and prccire Tiaining is to be for a year ; 
three termp of ten weel.p r.acli There are lo he lecture courpcp on (1) Hygiene; 
(2) Ppxcliology, Logie and Ethics, (5) Principles and History of Ecliuntion. 
(4) Present day prohlema; (5) Pperial metliodp The niimher of lioiirp of 
instriKtion to be gixen in each ronrpe is defined with exaditiule; the total 
if n niinimiim of 360 lioiirp, Pr.af(ir.al training Ip to extend over the three 
terms: fixe* hoiirp a xveek for 30 xvcx*kp, making n Icilal of no! less than 150 
hours in nil, 60 of thesp (o fu* nctnal leaching. The tenehing is to t.akc* 
place* in "rt'rogniped ** pchools and ip nppirc*nlly to be Fiipcuxipod by ofTireiP 
ppc'cinlly appointed by tbo pioxuptonal eommittcos It ip worth xvhilc to ixs* 
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produce below the dicaft in full, because for the present it represents the last 
nord on the formulation of a complete synopsis of a secondary training coursa 
It is instructive to compare the figures given with my own condusions (on 
pages 58, 60 and 61 of the body of this report) formed previously to seeing 
the new scheme of tho Scotch Fiovincial Committees. 

The draft scheme was adopted by tho Joint Committee, but it appears on 
compaiison with the time-tables drawn up for St. Andrews and Glasgow that 
considerable variation is ndmissiblo in detail, ospecially in respect of the 
number of hours of instiuction; Glasgow appears to give a total of 630 hours; 
St Andrews of 600. I lefrain fiom detailed criticism but tho number of 
lectures appears excessive, and I doubt the wisdom of hard-and-fast rules as 
to the number of lectuics in a particular snbjcct. It is not apparent ns jet 
whether the provision for practice will be eifective; this may even be the 
weak side of the scheme. There can be no question of its thoroughness and 
c omprchensivcncss as a whole. Tho draft is as under : — 

Scheme for Professional Training of Secondary Teachers 
(Article 44 ), 

A draft scheme for the Professional Training of Teadiors of Higher Sub- 
jects (Chapter V), prepared by Professor Darroch, was submitted to tho 
meeting. After full discussion, the following was adopted : — 

I — General. 

1. All persons, other than holders of tho general certificate, must undergo 
a course of professional training, theoretical and practical, e.vtending over a 
period of throe terms of ten weeks each (October to June, or April to March) 

2. In the ease of holders of tho general certificate, the period of profes- 
sional training may bo reduced to one term of ten weeks. 

3. The professional training must bo taken at a date subsequent to passing 
the final examination for a degree, or its equivalent, as specified in article fl3 
of tho Begnlations for tho training of tcacliers. Students who have included 
any one part of the professional subjects in their degree course will not, ns a 
rule, be required to repeat such subjects during their year of professional 
training. 

4. The fee for tho professional course (exclusive of fees for attendance at 
University courses of study) shall be fixed at £10. In tho case of a student 
already holding the general certificate, the fee shall be £5. 

//- — Suhjects of Theoretical Instruction, 

The course of professional training shall include 

(1) Attendance at an approved course of instruction in personal and 

school hygiene, to extend over a period of two terms of at least 

• ten weeks each, and to include not less than 30 and not more than 
50 hours’ instruction. 

(2) Attendance at approved courras in psychology, logic ond ethics, ex- 

tending over one year, and including at least 150 hones* instruction 
in these subjects. Attendance at an approved course in cxpeii- 
mcntal and observational psychology shall form an integral part 
of this course. 

(3) Attendance at an approved course in the principles ond history of 

education,^ extending over two terms of at least ten weeks each, 
and covering at least 100 hours’ instruction on the sabjcct. 
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(4) Attonrl.iniv nt a roiir‘«o of lootiin'^ on pro«cnt-da 3 ’ problems, in* 

cliKlinq lonsulorntiim of the Boi*on()ary scbool F 3 *f«toni^ of oihpr 
(iiiintrjo-. 'Jin' (oiir'^p to io\i'r«it ItM«t 20 inittiiirtjon. 

(5) .\U«'nclano* a! a ioniM' of Icvtnn*^ (vith di'imm^tratJon nml rrili 

u'.tn I« -'-ons and FOininiiy in*>tnii tton) on tlio method^ of loach 
ill;; the' imticidnr fuhjoct nr MihjutH for \\hith tlio candidate 
tlum^ nto^tiituin Iho coiiim* to <o\er not Io«-«c than CO hours' 
in«trui tiun 


/// — /*frtrfif#/f Training 

(6) This foiufo «lnll oTtond o\or the* tvh<»!o of tlie yonr of training;, and 
hlnll inilitch' not Ir*-^ than ISO hoiir^ (5 hoiira per wpi’k) spont in 
«lud} in?--{rt) TliP orq miration of intornipdiate and secondary 
«ohnoU, {ft) Vi«itp to \artoim t\iH'R of schools; (c) Practicol 
(oachmi;, of %\hi«h 50 litnir« during a period of ten weeks miift 
he F|>enl in ton* Inn;; in one of the «petin!ly recn>;;ni«ed schools. 

Candidates who alreadj* ludd the ccneml rertifieatc will, if approved bj* 
the itnnincial c'oiiiniitteo ho lequiuMl to attend onU ca)iir«o (5), and such part 
of (ho practical eoiirro (6) a*> mat Im detomiined h} the picnincial cyimmittee, 
pio\ided that in e\cry (a<e attendanca^ at a rei'o.;ni«cd school during n period 
of ten tvec’ks and canering SO hours cull Im? required. 
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following jmges arc selected from sonic studies of 
JL tile St. Louis Exposition by Mr. II Sharp, late in- 
spector of Schools in the Central Provinces and now Director 
of public Instructions in Eastern Ilengal and Assam. Mr. 
Sharp was sent to St. Louis in May, 1004, with a general com- 
inission to visit the Exposition, to attend the meetings of the 
Xationnl Educational Association, and to describe whatever 
should appear to him of most interest ns bearing, b}' way of 
comparison, on Indian Education. 




THE TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


THE TRAININQ OF TEACHERS. 

1. Tlic tramiug of tcaclicis is in most countries a two- Prussian aoil 
fold problem dealing with (a) oleiucutnry and (i») secondary 
teachers. Opinions arc still divided regarding the precise 
organisation of normal schools and colleges, and the course of 
studies (how far practical, how far theoretic, etc.) best adapt- 
ed for these two classes of students. Concerning general 
qualiiicatious a greater unanimity is observable. As an ex- 
cellent example of the difference of method employed in the 
two cases, the arrangements existing in Prussia are sketched 
in Appendices A and B.* In sharp contrast with these 
arc added some notes on training institutions in the Stotos oi 
Now York and Massachusetts (Appendices C and D), 
from which it will bo gathered that the system pursued in 
Amciica is comparatively confused and amorphic. This arises 
from the fact that, while on the one hand normal schools liavr 
been driven to enlarge their curricula so as to make provision 
fur tcaclicis in liigli schools, so on the other liand colleges have 
endeavoured " to meet the needs of the people by extending 
their coiiiscs to include the preparation of teachers for elemen- 
tary schools.” ^ Now that it has been decided in India to 
extend the system of training and to imjirovc that prescribed 
for secondary teachers, a consideration of the Prussian and of 
these (fairly typical) Aincrican systems may prove useful. 

The one exhibits an established and orderly plan, in which the 

* Tlicso appendices largely consist of an .abridged tninslation made respott- 
i\oIy from Dutimmungen (Prussian Minister of £duc.ation, 1st July 1001] and 
Ordnung der Prdfung fir dat Lehramt an hohtren Schulen in Prcuiicn, I 6 II 1 
Jlarch loot. 

+ “ The Professional Training of Secondary Tcaclicrs in the United 
States,” by Piofcssor G. W. A. Luckey, pago 63; liorcaftoi lofeiicd to ns 
“Luckoy." 
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candidate lor elementary posts undergoes a long period o? 
preparation, of which the first three years aim at consolidating 
and enlarging his general knowledge, the second three years 
at instilling into him the principles of pedagogy,' aid at in- 
structing him on methodology and practice, whUe a long 
probationai'y period gives proof of his actual teaching capa- 
bility; in the case of would-be secondary teachers, a unive^ 
sity career and private study fit them for a general examina- 
tion in philosophy, pedagogy, German literature, religion and 
certain electives, while the period of practical training is 
limited to two yeara, one spent (generally) in a secondaiy 
school, the Principal of which is peculiarly fitted to givt 
instruction in methodology, school management and the prac- 
tice of teaching; the second in an ordinary secondary school 
working (sometimes with a small salary) as a master under 
supervision. The other presents ns with a set of confused 
(one might almost say provisional) systems, which, however, 
perhaps owing to their elasticity and the intermingling of 
varied elements, produce vei-satile and highly efBcient teachers 
(more efiicient, some consider, than those produced under the 
Prussian plan, who, by reason of excessive drilling in prac- 
tice, are apt to lose their originality). And theso American 
systems gain special interest when considbied in connexion 
with tlie unrest at present felt in educational circles in the 
States regarding the subject. However sharply contrasted 
these two examples may appear, the influence of Germany has 
been stronger than that of other European countries in shap- 
ing the development of the professional training of teacheis 
in Amerjca.* But American thought, while assimilating the 
best European traditions, is apt to perceive in their applica- 
tion new problems in the solution of which it pushes into the 
forefront of speculation. 

2. It must, however, he premised that the question in 
India is complicated by the language difiieulty. "We are not 
called upon merely to turn out two classes of teachers, the one 
fitted to give direct and categorical instruction to ohDdren 
in the formative age, the other capable of suggestion and 
guidance for youths during the stage of orientation. Eor we 
Lackey, page ~^ 
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reniiiro lliicc kinds oi tcncliors — (1) elementary vornaonlur 
Icncliers for the primary and vernacular middle (or upper 
piimary) grades; (2) loacliers for {lie so-called Anglo-Veina- 
cular middle scliools, wlio, while pursuing the methods appii- 
cahle to an elementary school, will be required to teach Eng- 
lish in all classes and to use English as the geneial medium 
of instruction in tlie highest or two highest classes; (3) toachero 
tlioniughly versed in English and in tlie inetliods pi-oper for 
employment in high schools. Tliis consideration, together 
with a study of Appendices A, B, C and I), suggests a fen 
preliminary woids as to organisation. 

:5. As indicated in the foregoing paragraph, the question of 
training in India is complicated by two dividing lines — that („) Unision 
of language and that of incthod. In organising our normal 
selioolh and colleges, which of these lines is to be adopted':' 

The Government of India appears to have declared in favour 
of language; paragraph .39 of the Supplement to the Gazelle 
aj India, March 12, 1901, sketches a training college, in 
wlvioh graduates will receive a one year’s course in the priiv 
cijiles and practice of teaching, presunialdy to fit them for 
]iosts in high schools, and others will undergo a two years’ 
training, pi'osumably with a view to holding ajipoiiitinents in 
middle schools and perhaps rising to those in high schools; 
paragrajih 40 touches on normal schools— distinct institutions 
intended for veiiiacular teachers. The instruction for gradu- 
ates is to be a university course culmiunting in a university 
degiee; but it is not slated what shall be the piecise connexion 
with the university.* Piesiiiiiably an institution aftei the 
type of the Columbia I’niveisity 'reachers’ College is con- 
teiiiplaled. It may be noted that there is a strong lemtoncy 
in Anieiicu towaids the complete dissociation of secondary 
tcachcr.s’ truiniiig from that of elementary teachers, and the 
placing of the lorniei task in the hands of the univeisities. 

Thi'. Icndeucy has to some extent expressed itself iu the 
founding ol chairs or dejiartmeiits of pedagogy in the univer- 
sities or Iowa, ^lissoiiri, etc. I'lofessor Liickey’s book, “The 
Professional Tiaining of Secondary Teaeliers in the Fniled 
States,” is a cleaily jiiif aigiinieiit in this direcliuii. Owing 
* 'riii» Ii.is miro liPi'ii (Irfilipil ,n DimciMlivb Itcgiilntioiis. 
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to its largo stall, its library, its onvironment and its varied 
elements, a university appears highly adapted for instilling 
the more specialised knowledge and the psychological instruc- 
tion desirable in high school teachers. A good example of the 
successful working of such a scheme is the University of 
California, which offers a pedagogic course, leading up to a 
teachers’ certificate, and comprising not merely professional 
Icnowledge, but general instruction in natural science, mathe- 
matics, English, history, etc., and special instruction in the 
branch which the candidate expects to teach. As for prac- 
tical teaching, it can bo done either concurrently with, or 
subsequently to, such a course, in an ordinary high school. 
If such an arrangement were objected to in India, a com- 
promise might bo effected by establishing the training college 
close to, and in connexion with, the university (or rather, 
the arts college). Candidates desiring to graduate and at the 
same time to fit themselves for high school posts, would 
undergo a two or three 3'oars’ course in the arts college, on 
the lines of that prescribed in the University of California. 
At the same time, or better still, for a year subsequent to this, 
thc3’ practise in the model classes of the training college 
under proper supervision. The main work of the training 
college, meanwhile, would be the “extension, consolidation 
and revision ” of the general studies of those who have under- 
gone only a high school course, or at most passed the inter- 
mediate examination, together with their instruction in 
method and practice. Such a ])lnn would give opportunit}’ 
for reaction between the arts college and tho training college; 
narrowness, both in teacher and pupil, would be avoided. 
The ])rincipnl of tho training college might at tJie same time 
lie professor of pedagogy in tho arts college. Normal schools 
for teachers in vernacular primary and middle schools would 
be entirely separate; and, of course, several would be needed 
for each province. Thus the two lines of demarcation would 
be retained — that of language and that of method ; secondary 
teachers would be more cheaply produced; the staff and the 
time-table of the training college would not be hampered by 
a duality of tasks, perhaps incompatible, certainly difficult to 
combine; and the idea, which is steadily gaining ground in 
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Auiorica, oi the separation ot higher traiuiug and the entrust- 
ing o£ it to the universities, would he iulfilled. 

4 . Another point illustrated by the training sections oi vari- (i) Co-opora- 
OUB exhibits is the use made of ordinary schools — ^thut is 
those not specially organised as irainiug schools — in the pre- schools. 
Xiaration of teachers. This is sufliciently shown in the appen- 
dices. The Prussian secondary teacher spends the last two 
years of his training in schools, one of which is primarily, the 
other wholly, a more high school with no special tiaiuing 
stall. In the New York State, high schools, up to the number 
of one hundred and thirteen, are xiermitted to jirepare teachers 
in addition to their ordinary educative duties. It is note- 
worthy that in Switzerland, too, where the utmost importance 
is attached to training, one-half of the institutions destined 
for this xiurposc arc higher primary or secondary schools, in 
which candidates receive general instruction and attend special 
lectures on iiodagogy. Mixed institutions of this typo have 
come to he somewhat despised in India. Pcrha2>s this is be- 
cause they are confined (at least in my experience) to verna- 
cular schools often possessed of an inferior stall, and have not, 

)i.s ill other countries, liueu e.vteudod to secondary institutions. 
Personally, I have always thought their work bettor than is 
usually estimated ; and the retention of such a system in more 
highly educated countries might form a 2>lca for their con- 
tinued oxistcucc, possibly even for their oxtousion to schools 
of a higher type, in India. In this connexion it is suggestive 
to note the special courses mapped out in some high schools of 
America for those jiroposing to adopt teaching as a profession. 

It is not meant by this that high schools should oiler courses of 
psychology or applied pedagogy; this would he undesirable. 

But it is allirincd in a monograph on " Tlie California System 
of training Elomentaiy Toaohors,” that "it is being felt 
more and more in the State that the liigh school should not 
aim primarily to prepare for entrance to the university; that 
is its incidental function. It should rather make for the 
many-sided development of the adolescent in the direction of 
more cfioctivc and worthy manhood or womanhood along linos 
of general culture, with some specialisation along the line of 
special bent. When the high schools are permitted to give 
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greater prominence to real literary and English training, to 
the sueial and natural bcicnccs, to arithmetic, music and art, 
and hy methods that shall more generally provoke 
real thought as well as exercise memory, their graduates will 
1)6 in much better condition to undertake normal school work 
proper. E'ormal schools must not be understood to be in the 
position of making any demands upon the constitution of high 
bclionis ; for the latter hare already been too much hampered 
by such purely external considerations ns that of preparation 
ior the universities. But the truth remains that when the 
high school graduates stand closer to the demands of present 
day citizenship, character and mental equipment, it will bo 
possible for the normal school to undertake their profession il 
training far more effectively.” All this may sound trite 
enougli ; but it is eminently true whether in California or in 
India, whore the normal school superintendent so often com- 
plains that, in dealing with the material 8ui)plicd him, he is 
hying to put square pegs into- round holes. The nonnal 
Fohool must not bo left to fight its battle alone. On the one 
hand the uuiversily may lend its broadening aid in shaping 
the secondary teacher; on the other hand, the high school or 
the upper primary school, even if not permitted directly to 
train, may yet indirectly, by offering more suitable courses, 
lighten the difficult task of the training institutions. 

5. Yet another point, which will receive notice under the 
heading “ Curricula,” is the postponement of special instruc- 
tion and practical teaching to a late period. A reference to 
the tables given in A]>pendices A and B will sufficiently show 
the preference for this arrangement; in the four-year course In 
New York State, method is begun in the third, practical 
leaching in the fourth year. In the same way there is a 
tendency to split up examinations into a general and a special 
test to be passed at different stages. This is suposed to pre- 
vent cram; but such devices always appear open to suspicion. 
Perhaps a more useful hint is contained in tlie postponement 
of final examinations in the case of Prussian elementary 
teachers till the candidate has held a post for some years. 
The same iS done in Switzerland. It is most important, espe- 
cially in isolated schools in India, that the tenohei' should not 
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bo nllowcd to lose touch with liis training nnd foil into a stnto 
of vogotntion during tho early years of his tenure of oiTico. A 
suggestive move in this direction is the sending out of tenchor.s 
trained in tho Brown nnd Nehmskn Universities as proba- 


tioners cither with or without pay (see paragraph 10). 

G. Passing from organisation to tho study of tho ourri- II. Ciirriculn. 
culum, wo notice, in the esnmples given, the great value set 
upon method nnd practice, even for aspirants to tho higher ami acrom 
grades of teachers. Nevertheless, American faith in ps 3 'cho- 
logj' is strong; nnd a tendenej' is now apparent largely to 
eliminato the practical and empirical elements from the course 
for secondarj* teachers nnd to substitute more and more of 
theory and principle in their place. The reasons for this 
sense of tho need of more thorough differentiation between 


the courses for elemciitarj* nnd secondary teachers are to he 
sought partly in the qualifications of the candidates, pnrilj' in 
tho needs of the pupils with whom thej* will have to deal. 
The olcuicntnrj* teacher has a limited ground-work of know- 
ledge; he has not been fitted by a university career for the 
appreciation and application of general principles ; he must he 
guided largely by rules of thumb nnd devices of method. 
The secondarj* teacher possesses a greater breadth of know- 
ledge nnd (presumably) a higher power of applj'ing abstract 
truths; his philosophic habit of mind permits him to rely 
more snfelj* upon introspection ; his originality nnd freshness 
of thought would he merely checked by too close an adherence 
to any detailed prescription of method. On the other hand, 
the elementary teacher will he called upon to manage children 
whose age and foniis of thought are far removed from his 


own: he must, if his work is to be a success, .study the child 
nnd learn to know, forestall nnd sympathise with his mental 
condition and limitations. The secondary teacher is not eon- 
fronted with this difficulty; those with whom he will come in 


contact are of an age and a mode of thought more closely akin 
to his own. The child in the formative afage requires con- 
crete facts, direct insfruefion, plain nnd imperative discipline. 
The youth in the stage of orientation requires power of 
arranging facts, instruction by .suggestion, a reasonable dis- 
cipline based on compromise. The course of training suitable 
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for an elcmcntaiy teacher should therefore aim, not at great 
width of knowledge, but at a large amount of practice, at 
general methods of teaching all elementary subjects, at a 
uniform, concrete and empirical methodology in each parti- 
cular subject, at “ dodges ” for stimulating interest, memory, 
apperception, etc., at the psychology and physiology of child- 
hood. Against this, the course laid down for secondary 
teachers should comprise wider general knowledge with some 
highly specialised knowledge, and less practice; general prin- 
ciples and special methods; theoretical and scientific methodo- 
logy, not categorically presented, but of sufScient variety to 
permit of choice and adaptation; (tudies calculated to enable 
him to produce enthusiasm and habits of orderly thinking in 
his pupil; the psychology and physiology of adolescence and 
manhood.* It may appear that the accomplishments required 
in an elementary teacher demand the higher attainments ; and 
American universities and training colleges actually offer 
elaborate courses for Idndergartners. However this may be, 
the strong line of demarcation exists; and envy is expressed 
at its full recognition in Germany, while at the same time 
American thought appears to go slightly beyond that of Ger- 
many in assigning tlicir proper places 'and values to psycho- 
logy and methodology. 

(6) Psycho- 7 . It may be said that all this has been recognised long 

Methodology. India, where, even when elcmentaiy and secondary 

teachers have been trained under the same roof, the methods 
applied have been totally distinct; the former have extended 
tJieir studies beyond the primary standard, kave read some 
simple book on method and school management, and have 
taught in the practising school; the latter have received in- 
struction in the histoiy and theory of education. The truth 
is, the divergence has been made too great. A juster view will 
bp found in the proposals of the Government of India. “ For 
the graduates the course of instruction will be chiefly directed 
towards imparting to *l.em a knowledge, of the principles 
which' underlie the art of tpaehing, and some degree of techn’- 
eal skill in the practice of the art. ^ * * * For the others 


' Sec Lackey, seriatim. 
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the course should embrace the exteusion, consolidation and 
revision of their general studies; but the main object should 
l»o to render them capable teachers, and no attempt should be 
made to prepare them for any higher external examination.”* 
In a word, the study of method should form an important 
item in both cases. But it should be diifcrenlly presented. 
For the olementarj- teacher such instruction must be concrete 
and categorical. He must consolidate and rehearse his general 
knowledge; but ns a teacher, no longer ns a pupil. Ho divi- 
sion should he made between his general studies and his 
study of method. It will bo seen from the appendices how 
fully this is recognised. The point is best brought out in the 
brief description of method? purstxed at the Bridgewater State 
Normal School (Mass.) given in Appendix C. The subjects 
of the public (elementary) school curriculum are included os 
a part of the training; but they are to be studied from the 
edtioational point of view; ” the student must think the object 
ns the learner thinks it, he must also think the process by 
which the learner knows and ho must think the means the 
teacher is to use to cause the learner to take the steps of this 
process.” How this is done, a reference to the appendix will 
serve to disclose. Secondly, the instruction must be categori- 
cal; one method, and that the best available, must be shown; 
devices and rules of thumb must bo insisted on. This does 
not mean that the future teacher is to be tied down hand and 
foot as regards his methods. Anv method, however cut and 
dried, contains some scope for originality and variations; the 
point is that the student is probablv not capable of arriving at 
a good method without thoroughly detailed guidance. Nor 
does it moan that the teacher is to remain in the dark regard- 
ing the principles which dictate the proper treatment of sub- 
jects; a short and veiy simple ircatise on child psychologj- 
will .suffice to indieate to him the general laws underlving the 
particular rules. For the secondary teacher, on the other 
hand, the instruetion in method must take n more thenreticnl 
and suggestive turn. He is more e.apable of choosing from 
among the suggestions laid before him, shaping them to his 
original bent and applving them to practical end«.^ ^it Hiere 
* Riippjomi'nt to the ffazfltr of IvUia, Sfnrdi 12. IPOt. p.iniCTaph 39 
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is al'ways tlie danger that an abstract study of the history 
and principles of pedagogy may pass entirely over the head 
of the student and never become real thought in his mind — 
thought, that is, in the sense of influencing action. Two 
means are possible for obviating this difiSculty; the one is the 
pursuit by the student of a more practically cultural, a less 
academic, course of instruction during his high school and 
college ciireers; the other is a more judicious presentation of 
the pedagogic subjects. In this latter conneNion, I have 
found that in at least one training institution in India the 
large amount of theoretical and discursive reading prescribed 
was not calculated to make a suflicient impression on tbe 
student. Let us discard general historiec of pedagogy, and 
substitute either a strictly eclectic survey with the points of 
permanent value strongly emphasised (seo Appendix A); or, 
perhaps better still, a single work, or selections from several 
works, of some great teacher (say Eousseau, or Pestalozzi, or 
the Herbartian school) with good critical and explanatory 
notes. Let psychology be freed from formalism and techni- 
oalities, so that the student may regard it not merely os a 
science but as the introduction to a practical art. Let some 
sound work dealing with the application of principles, such as 
Mchlurray’s "Elements of General Method,"* be added to 
the course. Let the value of practice under supervision never 
be neglected. t 


• WMIography. 

t T cinnot rp’atqnoHngromcflgirrs byrrofea^or LnckOf wWeli lietriri nn fnVre^Mng 
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A4 to qnn1lflcatlon5 and general tialnlng strong In ATncrlci Is the appreciation of the difihrent 

requirements of elementary and secondary teachora, that oat of 100 school saperlntendcnW 

questlone'l on the subject 

(*52 preferred normal school graduates (irlthont college training) os elementary fcachen. 
100 < 44 „ college graduates n profe^sIODal tmlnlng „ » 

C 4 „ „ „ . (even if nntralned professionally) „ „ 

{ 84 „ „ „ arHb professional training as secondary f'geftert. 

10 t> f* »• ^llhonfc f, II If 

6 I, normal school graduates (nJthont college tmlnlng) „ •• 

AS to the eonrses prescrihed for tmlnlng by nnirorsltles figures arcre taVen In the case of 20 

Tcpresentath o unlvemltles that arcre among the flmi to establish denartments of education ; these 

shoared that ttm*^ !s bestoired on the Tartons subjeets In the folloaring order t—lai History rf 

educntlonf th) practical arork (Including method, manacementf etc.), (e) theory, parchology, In 

the ratio of 004, 735, 412, and 397‘5, the*o figures deprecating actual hours of teaching per half 
ye‘»r. Oaving, hoareaer, to their partial Inclusion under other heads, the llpiirs for p^chotoga', 
and for ptnetleal arork (arhleh Is here used in n lilchly comprehensive dense) are loarer than they 
shonld be. Tlicsc siitistlcs serve to shew the predomlnanes of theoTetlc.al instruction, togrti cr 

with th« fact that, even In higher tmlnlng, the snbjects of school organhotlon. iranagomjn:» 

method, obsera.atloa and praettco teaching included under rrtctloil pori.) arc not onihten. 

ILnekoy, paces 175 and 157.) i 
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8. Closely related to the topic of the preceding paragraph (<) Veyoho- 
is that of the relationship and respective values of psychology 
and child study. I heard it asked in all seriousness how 
psychology, a science, can affect teaching, an art. Again, 

I heard it argued that psychology must precede child study 
if only for the same reason which makes it easier to spell cat 
than kitten. The que.stion as to how far child psychology cai. 
take the place of adult psychology formed the subject of a 
very interesting paper read b}' Dr. G. Stanley Hall (a known 
authority on the former subject) at the National Educational 
Association meeting. I had the pleasure of hearing this 
paper and the subsequent discussion. Some of the most strik- 
ing arguments were as follows: — 

(1) Child study has the advantage of dealing with the 

body and with hygiene. 

(2) It opens up to the teacher a number of opportunities 

by supplying him with the knowledge necessary 
for recognising them. This enables him to get 
“ a working majority of the ehild’s soul " into its 
study. 

(3) It is closely connected with methodology. 

(4) It enables the teacher to recognise those periods of 

nascent power, and, again, those of weakness, 
both moral and mental, through which all child- 
ren pass, and teaches him how to make use of 
the ono and allowance for the other. 

(5) It gives valuable insight into developmental rela- 

tions and shows at once the necessity for and 
the method of cultivating the mental faculties 
during the apparently useless stages of their 
growth. This is one of those points where child 
study is aptly illustrated by animal study. Thus, 
we might think the tadpole’s tail a foolish ap- 
pendage (since it is dispensed with when the ani- 
mal becomes a frog) ; but it is of infinite value to 
the tadpole in the present, in that it enables him 
" to get around after his fond,” and to the frog 
in the future since it aids in conveying blood to 
the rudimentary legs. In tho same manner, n 

n 
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conscientious but unsyinpatbetio teacher might 
be shocived at, and attempt to eradicate, a 
child's anthropomorphic idea of God; the result 
would very likely be the inability of the child 
in later years to form any idea of God at all. 

It was also argued (by the principal of the State Normal 
School, Worcester, JIass.) that adult psychology tends to give 
a prejudice for a certain theory which may, in consequence, 
bo pressed too hard ; that it emphasises the qualitative resem- 
blances that make up humanity, rather than the quantitative 
difFerences existent in individuals; and that normal school stu- 
dents are lacking in the age, experience and introspective 
power which would enable them to grasp its lessons. These 
arguments are sufficiently plausible ; but we must be careful to 
see T^hether the advocates of child study themselves are not 
permitting their theory to run away with them. Surely child 
study includes and depends on an important section of psycho- 
logy. For no general work on the latter subject ever fails to 
deal with mental growth in the child — ^the development of 
sense, of attuition, of perception, of conception and of reason- 
ing. And what is the difference between this and much of 
child study?* Simply that the mode of presenting the same 
facts is formal in psychology, practical in child study; and 
that, while the former tends (wrongly) to deal with the mental 
faculties in the abstract, the latter (rightly) examines them 
as conditioned by, and inextricably connected with, bodily 
states and actions, treats thought in its relation to the structure 
of the brain, to the nervous system, to motor activities, and 
lienee reviews the whole physical being and environment cf 
the child. This, at least, is what I understand by child study. 
It is that science which, when practically applied, will enable 
us (1) so far to realise the mental condition of the young, that 
wo can present them with the proper subjects of study at the 
proper time and in the proper manner; (2) to know the phy- 
sical conditions (as regards food, fresh air, clothes, exercise, 
etc.) which are best for children and so will best promote 

1 am thronpfhout iisin^ the term " child stndy ” to denote a hody of 
to he laid before a student, not a rerie^ of ori^pnal re^earrli oxperimenfp. 
The tivo meanings are sometimes confn^ed with pncrilc resnlts. 
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mental growth and activity; (3) to recognise in a class as a 
whole anti in the case of normal children the symptoms of 
fatigue or of peculiar alertness, to guard against the one and 
seize the opportunity offered by the other; (4) to anticipate and 
to forestall those individual accesses of moral and mental 
weakness from which even normal and healthy chidren are 
apt to suffer ; (5) to perceive and to make allowance for abnor- 
mal cases — ^mental defect, nervousness, stammering, short 
sight, deafness, chorea, hysteria, insufficient food or un- 
desirable home influences. Taken in this broad sense, child 
study not merely is essential for every elementary teacher, 
but contains practically all the psychology which it is neces- 
sary for him to imbibe. The subject is one which might well 
receive more attention in India. I do not mean to say that 
primar 3 * school masters should be called upon to perform ela- 
borate experiments in fatigue, such as were described in the 
Japanese and in other exhibits; I do not mean that every, or 
even that any, school should ho supplied with an ergograph, 
a sphygmometer or an msthesiometer. But I do mean that 
masters should, by simple tests (such as the extension of the 
arms in a line with the shoulders in front), be able to test the 
physical condition of pupils; that teachers (and those respon- 
sible for framing courses as well) should be rendered incap- 
able of committing such egregious blunders as exercising the 
fine muscles of the child’s fingers in kindergarten occupations ; 
that the study of method should be illuminated by a know- 
ledge of childish modes of thought and of opportunity ; above 
all, that the teacher should learn to regard his charges as 
living oiganisms, not as “ show-wares turned out by a curri- 
culum machine.” Simple works on the physical side of this 
subject are "Warner’s " Study of Children ” and Howe’s 
“ Physical Nature of the Child.” As to its more psychologi- 
cal aspect, WclTurray’s book on general method has already 
been mentioned.* 

9. "What (to recapitulate) are suggested by the foregoing Sugnestcd 
remarks as suitable courses for elementary and for secondary 'ourew. 
teachers? (1) Por elementary tcaehers, whether of vernacular, 


H ? 


*See Bibliography. 
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primary or of Anglo-Vernacular middle (in reality more ele- 
mentary than secondary) schools: — 

(i) The consolidation (and, in the case of those who 

have passed only the primary standard, some 
slight extension) of their general knowledge, 
with special reference to the course they will 
hare to teach. These subjects should he gone 
over from the point of view of method, as de- 
scribed in paragraph 7 ; and the instruction 
should take the form of model lessons, criticism 
lessons and practice teaching, as well as recita- 
tions. Such a course will provide for minute 
and categorical explanation of the methods pro- 
per to each subject. 

(ii) A very simple text-hook on general method (with a 

minimum of applied psychology) and school man- 
agement. 

(iii) A very simple text-book on child study (in its more 

physical aspect). 

(iv) Some special initiation (for primary teachers at 

least) into the methods of the kindergarten. 
"Kreedlecs to say, physical training should form a part of 
ibis, or of any, teacher’s course. (2) For secondary (high 
school) teachers : — 

(i) A simple treatise on the psychology of adolescence 
and manhood (stripped, so far as possible, of 
formalism). 

(ii) An eclectic sketch of, or (better) a special study in. 

the history of education. 

(iii) A work on general method, such as McMurray’s. 

(iv) Child study with special reference to the period of 

adolescence. 

(v) ' Model lessons and practice teaching in the subject® 

with which the candidate will have to deal. 

It is, of course, presumed that the candidate, even if not a 
graduate, has undergone at least two years of university study, 
and has not only a good groundwork of general Imowledge but 
also higher qualifications in some special branch which will 
form bis special subject whep hp becomes a member of a hi^h 
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Ecbool staff. If tlie latter is not tlio ease, tlien lie may have to 
coutiiiue atteudauce at Icclm-es on that subject. If, as lias 
been suggested, tbc training college is situated in proximity 
to an arts college, still more if, as may seem desirable, tbc 
university actually undertakes Ibe more tbeoretical part of 
bis training, tbis can easily be arranged. 

10. But, in tbe case of secondarj' teachers, a mere recapit- 
Illation of subjects does not end tbe matter. Were faculties oiii-i’ondar; 
of education to be established in tbe universities, and a t«-o 

1*1 tramjig 

or tiircc years course at ails college arranged to give tne can- 
didatc bis general and also bis theoretical professional pre- 
paration (practice being postponed for a subsequent year in 
tbc training college nr m a suitable high school), tbe question 
arises ■\vbetber tbc professional should be given concurrently 
with tbe general instruction or not. Following out tbe prin- 
ciples which arc considered to underlie tbc training of secon- 
dary (as contrasted with elementary) teachers, we should reply 
that professional instruction, oven if concurrent with, ebould 
be separate from, general instruction; and Professor Luckey 
considers that its postponement till after general teaching is 
concluded will probablj' allow of greater concentration. The 
best cxamjdcs bear tbis out. Again, what is tbe method of 
treatment to be pursued!' llere Professor Luckey has some 
admirable remarks,* ol wbicli a very brief summary may 
prove useful. Presuming tbc ends aimed at in (raining to be 
terseness and clarity of expression, originality and grasp of 
thought, man^'-sidedness of insight gained in a short time, 
correction of idiosyncrasies, alertness and tbc possession ol a 
good model for tcacliing, be declares in favour of iustructioa 
by topics rather than b}' tcxt-liooks as best calculated to attain 
these ends. Tbc lesson should take tbc form neither of lec- 
tures nor of recitations, but should be a mixture of tliese two 


with tbe “laboratory method.” Tbis is a method of develop- 
ment, of collaborative research, approximating to tbc Seminar 
method of German universities. Tbc topic and an outline 
having been given, and an assignment of references made, by 
tbc lecturer, tbe pupils work out each his own part of tbe 
subject. Thus ; — . 


*Luckcy, pages 193 — 213. 
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(1) The whole history of education cannot be gone 

through by each student individually, save in a 
suniiuaiy manner; and that is useless. lior can 
a good idea be obtained from any one book. Let 
one student study one period, another another; 
let the periods sometimes overlap. ITinally, let 
the students compare results. 

(2) The course in pi^ehology and child study should 

make the student read the best literature on the 
subject, learn tendencies in human nature by 
introspection and study of pupils and apply the 
Icnowledge thus gained. Each student may go 
through a general outline; but each should abo 
pursue research in some special branch. 

(3) Methodology should comprise o critical study of 

various methods and reasons for their change or 
abandonment, and examination and criticism of 
methods now in use. From these points each stu- 
dent should work up his own particular subject, 
and at the end of the semester present his results 
in a clear, logical form to the other students. 
(An excellent example is worked out on pages 
202 — ^206 of Luckey’s book.) Finally will come 
lectures by members of the faculty, delivered at 
a time when the students’ minds are best pre- 
pared to profit by them. 

As to practice teaching, Professor Luokey instances 
two different methods — ^that of the Brown University 


which, when their instructional work is over, sends out 
its students (either with or without a salary) to work 
in distant schools under supervision; and that of Ne- 
braska University, where practice is concurrent with in- 


struction, students teaching twice a week for two hours at a 
time in neighbouring schools. A year of practice subsequent 
to instruction, spent in a good school or in the practising 
classes of the training college, would seem the preferable 
plan. Of course tliis whole scheme presupposes that univer- 
sities are to undertake the training of secondary teachers; it 
also presupposes an amount of acumen and enthusiasm in the 
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caudidutcs ^vIlicb boiuo will i^icrlia^is uol bo ready to admit. 

Still, it is highly suggcslivo. 

11. “ Every possible care,” the Gorornmout of India Las m. Con. 
ailirmcd, “ sLould bo taken to maintain a connexion between 

Ibo training collego and tbu scliuol.” TLis idea ol kcciiing 
ibe ieacbers in touch with n central guiding nulhurity and 
with 0110 another is thoroughly congenial to the Aiuciicnu 
spirit. Thico holidays a year uro sometimes allowed to en- 
able teachers to visit other schools. Supcrinlcndcnts ol 
schools and ptofessurs may also have one 3 'car in seven (a 
“Sabbatical j-car") for the pursuit ol studies clsowhcro in 
the Slates and abroad. Various coulercuccs lor teachers are 
held, such as that at S^’racusc in 2iow York State. And there 
is the gicat annual meeting ol the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. In loot this gathering, which lasted four days, took 
place within the St. Louis Exposition buildings. I was mucJi 
struck with the enthusiasm of teachers of all grades, from 
the elementary up to the college professor, who flocked to 
attend it. The variety* of the subjects treated, and tho great 
diversity of personalities who tool: part in the debates, added 
iutcrcsl and width to the proceedings. In the largo morning 
mcoiings, besides tho reading of papers by authorities on 
education, I liunrd addresses by an admiral, by Looker Wash- 
ington, by an Italian Cardinal. IJr. W. T. Harris, Com- 
missioner of Education of the Viiitcd States, was in constant 
attendance. Hut the afternoon meetings, when the association 
divided up into departments (kindergarten and elementary, 
secondary, higher education, normal schools, manual training, 
niu‘>ic, art, busines*-, child study, etc.), were of a still moro 
uooful and enlightening character. This is an ideal which, 
for physical reasons alone, cannot yet bo realised in Indi.a, 

])ul if serves to show the gieat importance ntinched to such 
org.snisniions in Americ.a. 

12. The chief jiiacfical points suggested in this section may 
be briefly recapitulated : — 

Tho nicfbod of training to be adopted for secondary' 
teachers is ditlcrenf fioiii that suitable for elo- 
mentaiy teaelieis; the former is more theaielical, 
the latter iiioic praetiral. 
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There is a tendency to entrust the training of secondary 
teachers to the universities. It seems right that 
the great educational force gathered in a good 
arts college should be brought to bear on this 
important task. 

Should such a system be adopted in India, faculties and 
courses of education would then be established 
in the universities, and classes opened in (say) 
the chief arts college of each province. A use- 
ful adjunct would be a training college, situated 
close at hand, connected with the university and 
utilised for the practice teaching of graduate 
candidates, but primarily busied with the train- 
ing of Anglo-Vernacular middle school teachers, 
whose task will be of an elementary rather than 
a secondary character. 

At the same time, high schools might co-operate by 
opening courses of a more practically cultural 
nature for would-be teachers and others. 

The courses proper for each kind of teacher ore: — 

(1) For elementary teachers — 

The consolidation (and sometimes extension) of their 
general knowledge, now presented Ly way of 
methodology (detailed and categorical), and in 
connexion with practice teaching. 

General method. 

Child study. 

Kindergarten for primary teachers. 

(2) For secondary teachers — 

Simple psychology. 

History of education (eclectic or special). 

General method. 

Child study (adolescence). 

llodel lessons and practice teaching. 

For secondary teachers a method of collaborative research 
in set topics may prove useful. 

It is presumed that secondary candidates have already 
received a general education, and special instruction in some 
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subject, at the arts college. Tbus, ibeir full course would 
bo: — 

First year. In arts college. — General education, and a 
special subject. 

Second year. In arts college. — General education, and 
periaps some theory of education. 

Third year. In arts college. — The professional course 
sketched above. 

Fourth year. In training college, or in some suitable 
high school. — Practice teaching. 

This would form a special university course, leading up to 
a degree. Those who had graduated in the ordinary way and 
then chosen the teaching profession, would presumably be 
expected to continue through the third and fourth years of 
study. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Training of Elementary Teachers in Prussia. 

ElcnienUiy tcachoie loceno training m (1) a VTayarandtiianttaU and (2) a 
e'emiiiur. lu eatli tmee }cats aie commouly siieut. The l^rajJamndeitanstaU 
works on the knowledge alieady acqured in the olemeiitaiy school, widening, 
deepening and unifying il; it also adds new buhjcLts (such as bookkeepuig, 
mensuration and oitbogiapby) The ietmnar continues the subjects taught in 
the Pruparandcnuiislnlt, with special reference to method, and gradually 
initiates the student into a knowledge of teaching both theoretical and practi- 
cal. To make room foi this second task, instruction (sate as regards method) 
in mathematics, natuial histoiy and geography ceases with the second yeai , 
should, however, a student fail in the hrst of these subjects, he is subjected a 
second time to the second yeats' coarse, bemg thus delayed a year ; if he fail 
in either of the others, he must undergo a special eaamiuation in them at bis 
hnal test. 

Thus, in the PrdparandenanitalC, the study of the mother-tongue com- 
piiscs : — in literature, fables, fairy tables, myths and legends ; baUads and 
lyiic poetiy, and prose extracts on history, geography and natural science; 
moio difticult poetiy; tjchillei's tilockc and II tl/ielm Tell, and piose pieces on 
history, biography, etc., — m giamraar, the simple sentence; the compound 
sentence ; etymology and general syntax , — m general exercises, reproductions 
in class of what has been lead, essays of tarying difSculty at homo. Histoiy 
comprises: — Geiman histoiy up to 1648; German history up to date, with 
special lefeience to Prussia; elements of Gieek and Boman history, espe- 
ci.illy as legaids the cnihsation of those peoples. JUathematics includes all 
coimnoii arithmetic, with more of the commercial type than is usually taught, 
book-keeping, mensuration and suiroymg. Natural science consists of a 
knowledge fl) of common plants and ammals, (2) of simple physics, the states 
matter, pimuples of mechames, and sound. Drawing and a certain amount 
of music aic insisted on. 

In the Seminar, grammar is not speafically prescribed ; the reading course 
comprises a wide range of difficult subjects : — ^introduction to the study of the 
great Gcnnan epics, translations from Homer, descriptive prose, letters, the 
history of civilisation, ait and literature; German authors of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, lives of Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Scliiller, together 
with poitions of their works; contemporanes of Goethe and Schiller, IVallen- 
Item, a (tianslatod) drama of Shakespeare, the prose of Herder and Schiller, 
hksays and (in the last year) method are also insisted on. The same high 
standard is attained in other subjects; thus, light and electricity, mineralogy 
and the application of stones and metals in industries, and the means of 
nutriment, are prescribed in the second year. In all cases the course ends 
with lessons on method And more and more time is devoted to the theory 
and practice of teaching. This (together with the distribution of hours to 
eubjects) is shown in the following Table 
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Tttbte of lubjccti jnoeribcit in l*ia|).'irnndcnanstall and Seminar, giving 
number of hourt a week devoted to eaifi eubjecl. 


l*ra|inrnii(lc- 

iinnstnlt. 


Siitiji'ct. 


I Seminar, 
I 
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11 
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Lc:, uns on tc.ichiiig 
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Geography 
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Writing . 
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Gyiiinastics . 
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Method, 

For each biibjcet. e.g., 
vocal music, violin, 

.\gricuUuro . 



•• 
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1 
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organ, etc. 

Total 

31 

37 

37 

3S 

43 

33-35 

1 



An iiitcrcFting iioiiit in tliia t.'ililc ia the ineluaiun of agriculture— theoretical 
and iir.ictical inatrnctioii in the culture of gardun-i>lnnts, cegetnblo, fruit 
ticcs, croiis, eericnltuie, and ngriuuUnrc. lint vo liavo here to de.il nith the 
coiirae in tiainiug, wliich, atarting nith pedagogy, next tahes up concrete 
niblniclioii, and linally ends in practical teaching, 

1. Pedagogy, (n) The fir&t nine montlis arc employed in psyclioiogy — tlie 
incnt.ll dotclopment of the child and the prindpal phenomena and laws of 
mental activity. Tins gives a basis for learning tho art of teaching. (() 
Next comes tho history of pedagogy, nith special reference to the post-llcfomi- 
ation ora, and to elementary education. Students nro introduced to the 
principal norks (read in extracts); tho couiso must bo strictly eclectic, tliosc 
tenets only of each author being cmplnsiscd ivhicli are of permanent value for 
application, (e) The last subject closes 'with a sketch of the present state of 
pedagogy which natumlly leads to a consideration of existing rules and regula- 
tions and of tho problems which at present beset tho science. 

2. Lessons on teaching. These begin in tho second year, and arc of two 
kinds : — (n) Model lessons delivered by members of tho stall; {b) Lehrproben, 
or lessons prepared and delivered nt most twice a week by cacli student in 
religion, Gorman and mnlhomatics. The other students are present (and these 
nro, presumably, sshat s\o should call “ rriticism-lcssons ”). These hours fin 
tho 2nd year) are taken out of the times prescribed for tho different subjects 
taught. 
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3. rwclical teaching begins in the third year (Class 



S!l«:k to come. Ono of the practising school masters gives vr^ly 
on school management and disdplinc, tho peculiarities of children and their 
proper treatment. Attendance at lessons given by other pupils is entailed 
upon those who nro weak in those particular subjcctsj and the method rtf con- 
ducliijff initial lessons in tlio tnolhcr-longao, &c., is learnt by constant attend- 
anco of this kind. Instmetion is given in the u'c of equipment and apparatus. 

As regards qualifications and tests, it should be noted that the candidate 
tor a FTripnmniUnnmlalt must have gone through the elementary school criurse, 
and have satisfied tho Principal of the institution of his fitness to be admitted. 
At tho end of the eoiirsc lie passes a leaving examination in religion, history, 
geography, natural science, a modern language and writea a theme on a given 
snhjeit. Thia admits him to tho Setiimar at tho close of his conrse, in which 
he again pa««ea a leaving examination conducted by a commission over which 
a Hoyal CommiFsioncr presides. The written part consists of an essay on a 
jieilngogic or a literary subject ; essays on a religions and on a historical sub- 
ject; a translation from a foreign hnguage into German; .and a musical test 
fnr tlia<c specialising in music. The ora! test (which is held before tlie com- 
miksion) consists of questions on pedagogy, religion, German, history and a 
foreign hinguage; and on tho methods of teaching various subjects in an 
elementary sehool. No test in actual teaching is now prescribed at this stage. 

The candidate who has passed now undergoes two to five years of pro- 
liationaiy work in an elementary sehool; during this period he receives salary, 
hut is not in the department; nor docs such service count towards pension He 
has llicn to Jiasa tho "second teachers' tests,” which consists of .sn essay 
(four hours) on n pedagogic saibjcct; an oral examination in questions of 
method : and a practical test of leaching power. On passing this oxamination, 
the candidate is eligible for permanent Government service. 


APPENDIX B. 

Practical Training of Secondary Teachers In Prussia. 

Tho cjmdid.stcs for this course have previously passed throneh the nino 
ycais course of a high school, and .it least a thico veara’ ® 

ending in a. Slnnl'-Prafimij Their preparation is completed in a^ regular 
“ ’"e’* Neafjjmnosmm orTenl' 

onliairyhigh school, where they «nLgo a year of prebation.^irL. 
teaching. The period of pradic.,1 trainiuf !hn. 
nosjojr, ;n which attention is directed to prfedule, of pedicoJv mla a 
rchool management, model Icons and criticism Icssms. 

of these two yens. /'rewsenj are added concerning the work 

of ‘ho high sehool givop 
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Tho principles of education as applicable to secondary schools and to 
the subjects taken up by the candidates, rrith special leforcnco to 
important authorities on “ tho now pedagogy." 

Roles for tho preparation of lessons; criticisms on lessons taken by the 
students (both with personal and uitlr general application); prin- 
ciples of discipline largely with reference to individual models. 

Brief revision of the techtriqne of school management (such as time- 
tables, regulations for erLsminations, new discoveries in pedagogy, 
apparatus, principles of school-hygieno, etc.). 

Introductory work (daring the last threo months) by each student on 
a concrete pedagogical srrbject chosen by the prindpal. 

(b) In close connexion with this course of instruction, practical training 
of the students is carried on. This consists first in attending the lessons 
ordinarily given in classes by the principal or such of his assistants as he 
may depute; secondly, in attempts made by tho students tlrcmsches in 
various srrbjects. These last begin in the second quarter and comprise tasks 
(at first limited as to scope and time, afterwards more extensive), for which 
the students have to make a written preparation (so far as the subject allows) 
according to the instructions of the superintending teacher, who (unless the 
principal orders otherwise) remains present dnring the lessons given by the 
students The principal arranges these lessons, which must occupy two to 
three hours a week for each student. 

The candidates are given opportunities of becoming acquainted wiUr the 
use of apparatus for such subjects as natural science and geography. 

They are also made to take part in games, gymnastic teaching, school 
expeditions, &o. ; attendance at training schools and elementary schools is 
encouraged. 

Throughout the coarse, explanatioirs are given of the arrangement of 
classes, of the ends in view during education in general, and especially in 
teaching the prescribed subjects, and attention is called, both during lessons 
and daring discussions, to individual faults of the students in handling the 
classes, etc. 

The students attend the regular examinations of the school-classes, and are 
liable to bo called on for information concerning such of the pnpils as have 
been under their instruction. 

At the close of this period (four weeks before tho end) the principal and 
his staff draw up a schedule (as in the ReifeprUfung of high schools) regard- 
ing the progress and pedagogical ability of tho candidates. This is forwarded 
to the Provincial Board of Education together with tho applications, in which 
candidates are permitted to state their choice as to locality during the yc.ar 
of probation — a matter in which, whenever possible, the Board complici. 
The Board likewise intimates to such candidates .is are ch.irnctciiscd by rbe 
principal as unfitted for the profession, to abandon this career. 

B. Snd year (Prohejahr) — The Provinci.il Bo.ird of Education now directs 
the c<indidates to proceed to various secondary schools (unprovided witii 
facilities for training). A nine-year course school may be supplied with, at 
most, three; a school of shorter couise with two, students. The principals 
are informed of the success or the faults of the different students. 

The candidates are now entrusted, each according to his ability, with 
more impoitant .ind continuous tasks in instruction, and give lessons (witliont 
stipend) for eight or ten hours a week. They do this under the guidance of 
the principal and of tho members of the staff upon whoso dasscs they 
practise. The organisation rests with the principal, who portions out the 
hours so as to give all students practice in different subjects and in different 
classes. Those who have a taste for teaching science and geography undergo 
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epecial instruction under a chosen teacher with reference to experiment and 
apparatus. 

It is impressed on the staif that the object of these lessons is the improie* 
mcnt of the students, not the lightening of their own woik. They make the 
students acquainted with the disciplinary methods of the school. They 
must keep in mind the character nhich each student has brought from his 
year of training They must often look in upon their lessons and point out 
errors; this must be done constantly in tbs first qnaiter, at least twice a 
month in the remainder of the year; after delivery of the lesson they should 
give the students necessary criticism. 

Monthly conferences of the staff are held to discuss the progress of 
students. 

Some students are entrusted with the tutorship of a few pupils, and must 
make tiieir observations on them to their class-master and receive his advice 

Students must attend ns listeners at certain class lessons prescribed by the 
principal, also at ordinary examinations and conferences of teachers; and 
they must record their opinions (under revision by the class-master) when 
censure is passed on any pupils in their charge. 

If the exigencies of the school require it, students may, with sanction of 
the Provincial Board, teach up to twenty hours a week, receiving a propor 
tionate salary. In this case they possess full right of voting at conferences 
of teachers. 

Towards the end of the year, the students send to the principal a report 
on their own pedagogic occupations. 

At the end of the Probjahr, the principal sends to the Provincial Board 
a report similar to that submitted at the end of the StminarjahT. The repoi I 
made by the student (as just mentioned) accompanies this. 

The Provincial Board now takes into consideration the reports made on 
each candidate during each of his two yeais of training, together with tho 
j'udgment of the Inspector upon the progress made during this whole period, 
and grants or withholds the license to teach, adding giounds for its action and 
extracts from tho reports. 

A certificate is granted with remarks on the student’s progiess under tram 
ing and capabilities ; it must be produced on all applications for posts. 


APPENDIX C. 

Training arrangements in New York State. 

Training facilities in the Mew York State are considered particularly ex 
cellent. The study of them is complicated by local variations in requirements 
and courses, even in the State institutions. An outline of the system is given 
in as typical a fashion as possible. 

The institutions are : — 

(1) Training classes, attached to high schools, limited in number to 113. 

giving a year's course of instruction in purely professional sub- 
jects to pupils who have completed a portion of the high school 
course. The examination leads to a diploma for teaching in small 
elementary schools, valid for three years, after which the license 
must be renewed upon examination. 

(2) Training schools, which arc separate institutions, admitting, upon 

an entrance examination, students of 17 years of age, who are 
high school graduates or the equivalent. Here, too, the course 
is purely professional. The final examination confers a diploma 
pormitting tho holder to teach in an elementary school (primary 
and grammar grade for tbieo years, after which it can he 
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renewed for periods of ten years if the holder lias had a ininimum 
succesitul experience of two ycins under the certificate. 

(3) Eleven State normal schools, which admit pupils on an examination 

or the high school diploma, include general ns well as professional 
subjects in their courses, and qualify their graduates to teach 
in all schools of the State for life. 

(4) The Normal College at Albany, admitting accepted candidates of 

18 years of age, offering purely professional courses of one to 
two years, and conferring on Uiose who complete these coin<!Cs 
licenses to teach in nil schools of the State for life, and in rerhain 
cases dogrecs of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

A State Normal School is heie described t — 

The State NoniiAt akd Thaikino Senoon, ConnttAKD. 

Appointments for admission are made by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, subject to a required examination or cortiRcate, upon the 
recommendation of the several School Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents of Schools. Special injnnctions are laid upon these ofHccrs to represent 
to likely candidates the advantages of the career and the needs of the profes- 
sion. Each candidate must bo at least 16 years of ago, and must cither hold a 
recognised diploma, or submit to an entrance examination, held by Commis- 
sioners and Superintendents, and comprising arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
composition, orthography, American history nnd penmanship. 

The courses of study are fourfold, being arranged in two groups : — (n) two 
of four years each for such as are not high school graduates, but have entered 
the Normal School by entrance examination; (6) two of two years e.ieh foi 
high school graduates, provided thoy do not merely possess the 4B-Caunt 
Ilcgents' diploma, but in addition, credentials showing that they have had 
certain specified periods of work in science, mathemnties, history, English 
nnd esthetics (for English conrso), and in theso, together with Latin, Creek, 
French and German (for classical courso). The reason for the disparity in the 
length of the courses is simply the different standards of proficiency attained 
by the two classes of candidates. , There nro also two special courses ; — (e) 
the Normal Primary and Kindorgaiton Courso, and (d) the Special Kinder- 
garten Course. 

The courses are detailed : — 

^ Four-year Courtes. 


English Courso. 

Clnssicnl 0(»iirso. 



Biology I. 

Biology I. 


a 

Alc^bra X. 

Latin I. 


H 

Drawing I. 

Drawing I. 


s 

Sfnsic I. 

Sfiisie I. 



Physical Training. 

Physical Training. 

X 




a 

. 



a 


Biology II. 

Biology II. 

fS4 


Klictoric T. 

Latin II. 


Q 

Algobm H. 

Algebra IT. 


O 

Beading. 

Beading. 


» 


Draw ing H (i term). 











FOURTH YEAR. / THIRD YEAR. 1 SECOND YEAR 
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English Conrso, 


Clsssicnl C'mrse. 



Geometry I. 

Physics I. 

Bhotorio 11, 
Drawing II (} term). 
Mnsio II (J term). 


English Literature I. 
Geometry II, 

General History II. 
Physics II. 


Chemistiy, 

Oenoral History II, 

EleirontBiy Geography Method 
(1 term). 

Psj ehology. 

General method (| term). 
Primary method term). 


Scicnco methods (J term). 
Physical Geography with 
metlicd°. 

Elementary number methods (J 
term). 

Language methods H term). 
English Litensture if. 

Dmiiing methods form). 
Music methods (J tcim), 
ABiionomy(J term). 


Arithmetic with methods. 
Grammar with methods. 
eSries ( J term). 

School Economy and School 
Law (4 terra). 

Teaching. 


American Histoiy. 

History and Science of Educa- 
tion, 

Teaching. 


Geometry I, 

Physics I 
Rhetonc II > 

Latin III. 

Oicch or Frencn L 


Physics 11. or Chemistiy. 
Geometry II (» term). 
General Histoiy 1. 

Latin IV. 

Greek II, or French II, or 
German L 


English Literature L 
Latin V. 

Greek III, or French HI, or 
German IL 
Psychology. 

Generel method term). 
Primary method term). 


Science methods (| term). 
Elementary Geogrephy 
methods (i tcrml. 
Elementary number mo. 

tbods ( J term). 

Language methods ((term). 
Civics ( J term). 

School Economy and School 
Law H term). 

Latin VL 

Greek IV, or French IV, or 
German III. 


physical Geography nith 
method.s. 

Grammar with methods. 
Arithmotio with methods. 
German IV. 

Teaching. 


American History. _ 

History and Science of 
Education 
Teaching. 
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Tuo-gior Engluh OouMc. 


Fisax Yeab. 

■Fi'rrf Term 
Psyobology. 

Gonotal methods (1 term). 
Prininry methods (1 term). 
Elementary Geography methods 
(1 temi|. 

Nomber methods term). 

Civics and Sohool Xaw. 

Science methods (1 term). 
Iisngnage methods term). 

Second Term. 

CramiK-rmth methods. 

M'lsio n term). 

Drairing II () term). 

Rhetoric 11. 

American History. 

Geometry II (} term). 


Second Yeab. 
First term, 

Arithmetio irith methods. 
Geography irith methods. 
Drawing methods (| term). 
Music methods (| term ). 
Teaching. 


Second Term. 

History and Science of Education 
(1 term'. 

Astronomy |term). 

English literature U. 

Teaching. 


Ttoa-yt-r Oln'sieol Oourte. 

(Three years for students who have entered the nominal school in 
one of the nsnnl xrays.) 

The same as the English, with the exception that astronomy and 10 weeks 
of English literature are dropped and one term of Latin and one term of 
Greek, French or Gorman are added. 

Any student who possesses at entrance a State certificate ur a diploma from 
a recognised college or university may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be 
graduated at the end of one year's attendance. 

Normal Primary and Kindirgarlcn Course. 

Fibst Yeab. 


Fird Term. 


Second Term. 


Reading, General History I. 
Biology I. 

Drawing I. 

Musio I. 


Pliysics I. 

Mnsic n (i term). 
Drawing II {} term). 
Biology H. 

Blietorio L 
Physical Training. 


Second Yeae. 


First Term, 

Rhetoric H. 

Enclish Liteinture I. 
General motlioila (4 term). 
Primary methods () term). 
Kindergarten methods. 
Kindergarten observations. 


Second Term. 

Geography with methods. 
American History. 

Draiving methods (J term). 
Music methods (■) term). 
Number methods (} term), 
loingunge methods term). 
Kindergarten methods. 
Kindergarten observations, 
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Firii Term. Second Term . ' 

Psychology. Teaching in Kindcrgurtca 

History of Hclocation (1 term). Teaching in Primary Department. 

Civics and School Law. 

Clrainmar with methods. 

Arithmolic with methods. 

Kindergarten methods. 

Special Kindergarten Oourte. 

(Two years, open to Graduates of any Xcw York State Xornial School.) 

The avork of tho Normal Primary and Kindergarten Course, in so far as it 
teaches Idndcrgarten methods, especially through FrdbePs philosophy, child- 
stud}' and ap^ied psychology, special work in drawing, modelling, miisu, 
etc., nature study, etc. 

Xorr —Itoman nomcrals Indicate terms ot 0 wcets — (tins, Physics I means the grst 
term et 10 wccKs in physici. The cxprc..inn f term means lo weoki. Unto s the contrary t- 
slated, the siibl’CI extends Ihrongfa a full term 

APPENDIX D. 

Training Arrangements in the State of Massachusetts. 

In Massachusetts, the training classes and schools, or practising schools, 
as they are variously called, arc disconnected from tho high schools. Candi- 
dates for admission must have graduated from a high school, or havo under- 
gone an equivalent course. It is to be remcrabcied that tho leaving examina- 
tions are conducted solely by tho teachers This, howoacr, is by no means 
equivalent to saying that entrance is easy. Tho candidates being often more 
numerous than the vacancies in a particular institution, n competitivo examina- 
tion is held. Tho training schools of Lowell and Cambridge demand that 
candidates should have, already graduated in a normal school, or should bo 
graduates of a university or a recognised college Hence it is apparent that, 
in some cases, the diploma of a training school is of moro v.alno in obtaining 
n situation than is that of a normal school Indeed, the wholo system of 
Mnasachnsotta is characterised by fluidity and aariety. Teachers are drafted 
out, in order of excellence, fiom the schools oi classes, as a-ac-ancics occur 
Nor are diplomas tho guarantee of employment for life or even for stated 
periods; ns a general rule, a teacher roust stand for re election in his post 
every June. As for the nature of the courses, it is impossible to lay down any 
mlo. Sometimes the instruction proceeds largely by way of lectuics; some- 
times tho pupils spend nearly their wholo timo listening or teaching in selected 
schools throughout the town The curriculum of Lowell Training School and 
the timo L-iblo for the second semester of the school at Hiier Fall are detailed 
as examples. Each of these is a school for girls. It will be noted that 
method and practice start early ; that, at the latter institution, much time is 
given to practieal teaching; and that much leisure is allowed for private 
study. Tho reason of those features is that the girls arc well advanced on 
entering. Some exhibits ot work from I.a)well were on view; they showed 
maliiro thought and good power of marshalling facts; notable among them 
were cuays on tho play of Hamlet : — " Outline of the play," "Character of 
Hamlet," “ Was Hamlet mad or not? " 

Itfassacliiiscits has ten State and other City normal schools. There is some 
uniformity in rules ot admission. It is necessaiy that a candidate (IJ bp 16 

I S 
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years of age if a girl, 17 if a youth; (2) have passed through a four years’ 
comse at o high school (or its equivalent) with a good record; (3) pass a 
written and an oral examination for entry. The courses of study vary from 
two to four years. Graduates of colleges and teadiers of experience can go 
through a special course in one year. Each school has a marked individnality 
— one specialises in drawing, etc. 

A few words may ho said about the BridgoWfitor State Normal School, 
both as an oxamplo of the institution in Massachusetts, and because there 
are some notowoithy points in its methods. To begin with, the first condition 
regarding the entrance examination is that no candidato will be accepted 
whose written work in English is notably deficient in clear and acenrate 
expressions, spelling, punctuation, idiom or division of paragraphs. The 
books set in English are a pcculinriy good selection of poetry and proso; and 
coitain English classics are also prescribed for study of subject-matter, form 
and structure, grammar, and historical and literary hearings, etc. The school 
does not aim directly at giving any gcneritl education to its stiidonts; it 
takes thorn through the subjects of tho Public School curriculum merely in 
order that they may Icain the method of teaching it. “ The Normal School 
is made professional, not by tho exclusion of these subjects from its course, 
but by the inclusion of tho educational stndy of them ; all the subjects of tho 
Normal School arc to be studied in their direct bearing upon the teaching 
process, and also to got a broader view of their scope and meaning. * * * 
* Tho student must think the object as the learner thinks it, ho must also 
think tho process by which the learner knows, and ho must think the means 
the teacher is to use to cause tho learner to take the steps of this process." 
To attain this end, the pupil, after preparing a portion of a subject, is called 
upon either to present it in a clear and logical form, or to teach it, to the 
remainder of the class, which, together with the teacher, p.'isscs criti- 
cisms upon tho methods employed. In addition to this, observation and 
practice in teaching are commenced at the beginning and end respectively of 
sometimes tho second, sometimes the third, year of residence. The study of 
the cltild, both typical and individual, forms here, as elsewhere in America, 
.m important part of the training. Tho courses offered arc : — (1) The elemen- 
tijry conrsc of two to three years, qualifying to teaeh in primary and grammar 
grades. It includes English, mathomaties, elementary science, with geo- 
griiphy, physiology and hygiene, history, dr.iwing, vocal music, physical and 
nmnnal training, and tho professional subjects, especially tho study of man. 

(2) The intermediate courso of three years, including all subjects of the 
clcmont.ary course, with electives from the regular course, and more extended 
practice in the hlodel School. It gives better opportunity for employment. 

(3) Tho regular courso of fonr years, including all subjects of the elementary 
course, with special educational stndy of mathematics, science, language and 
history. The diploma fits graduates to be teachers in high sdiools, principals 
of grammiir schools and some high schools, normal school teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools. There are also a kinderg-orten course and special courses 
for college graduates and teachers. It is characteristic that admission to the 
kindergarten course reqnircs qualifications no lower than docs admission to 
other courses, and, if taken alone, occupies two years; pupils arc, however, . 
advised to devote one year to it after gradnating in tho elementary course. 

CUREICULTJM FOR LOWELL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

I.— Sealing and Expression.— {» Vocal training, (2) Hamonic training of 
body, (3) Study of llterntnro ns related to expression, (4) Ljrnc, epic, draniatJC| 
^ind narmtlYe poetry. 
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II. — Art. — Greek, l^gyiiti.in and Itcnaiounco Art, Urawiiig, Music, llirougli 
the study of great composcis and their norlu. 

III. — Veycholoijy and child ttudy, — ^Tho usual subjects (dc\c]o|>nicnt of 
Euu'^s, Ac.,} and physiology, with study of structure and functions of nervous 
systcni, child study, pursued through (n) facts gained by personal ob<crv8- 
.lion, (6) rominisconco method, (e) study of individual child, (d) statistical 
method, (c) study by means of literature and painting. 

IV. —llittori/ of Education. 

V. — Educational Clasticc , — Portions of Plato's Republic, hcnopliou's 
Cyropondia, Montaigne, Lodcc, Pcstalorri's Leonard and Gertrude, Rousseau's 
nniile, Fiobcl's Rdueation of Jfan, &c. 

VI. — School Management. — (1) Lighting and oroanientation of school room, 
Ac. ; (2) Organization, grading, promotions, programmes, Ac , (3) The Rcciia- 
tion — (n) preparation of le*«ons by teacher, (i) plan of lc<sonE, (e) n«signraeni 
of lessons, (rf) preparation by pupil, (ej training to study, (/) teaching 
devices, [g) illustrative material; (4) Reviews and examination; (5) Sehool 
government— personality, conrideme, character-building tnrongli freedom, 
natural and artificial incentives; duties of teachers, surh as attendance at 
institutes and associations, and travel as a means of growth, parents' meetings, 
exhibitions, social evenings, methods of teaching- 

VII. — Practical Training . — ^Pupils arc given full charge of the nine grades 
of tlio Primary and Grammar Dop.sitmcnts of the Elcmcntaiy School They 
teach from S 30 to <0 A.ti., and from 2 to 4 r.M Lesson in N'ormal Depait- 
ment fiom 10 to 12. 
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TH£ BOMBAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


HISTORY. 

The Bombay Training College for Secondary Teachers was 
opened in January 1906, accommodation being found for it in 
Ibe buildings of the Elphinstone High School. It was ojjened 
uudei' the charge of myself and the Vice-Principal, Mr. D. 
H. Vachha, M.A. (Bombay). 

The students fall into two classes, (1) stipendiary students, 
(2) select teachers already in the Deportment. The latter are 
mostly undergraduates; the former are all graduates from 
various parts of the Presidency. They receive stipends of 
Es. 30 a month, except the two M.A. students, who receive 
Es. 60. The select teachers number twelve; the students 
seventeen. 

Applications for stipends are received up to a fixed date in 
December; a short list of candidates is posted and a final 
selection is made after an interview. It is necessary to in- 
clude in this list men of various attainments, so that the vari- 
ous needs of the schools may be met. IVc are able to begin 
work in the first week of January; the college year lasts to the 
end of September, with the usual hot weather vacation. The 
equipment grant of the college was Es. 2,000; the annual 
grant is Es. 600, which has been supplemented this year by a 
special grant of Es. 300. 

aeneral Method. 

The work done by the college may bo reviewed under I In ee 
principal heads — 

(1) Lectures. 

(2) Model Lessons. 

(3) Criticism Lessons. 

(1) Lectures. 

(a) Mental and Moral Science. 



laa THE BOMBAY TEAINING COLI^GE EOH SECONDAH.Y TEACHEttS. 

Tliis suljject always occupies one liour a week. I bavo taken 
it myself, and during tlie fost two years delivered a course of 
special lectures on it. In these lectures Metaphysics, Ethics 
and Psychology were all treated with definite aims. Dealing 
with Metaphysics, I insisted on a spiritual view of life and on 
the positive value of religion j urging at the same time that 
spiritual activity means the right use of material ob]ects and 
opportunities, that the highest truth is attained not by neg- 
lecting but by cultivating the senses. I feel that until this 
view is accepted by our teachers, they will never lay the 
foundations which western education demands. Without these ‘ 
convictions the work of the school room will appear superfluous 
and unintelligible, and will degenerate into a meagre and 
paltry routine. 

Ethics is the science of ends, and it concerns the teacher 
thus far, that every teacher should know what type of man 
he wants to produce. Whether he takes his ends from tradi- 
tion, from the actual needs of society, or from a consideration 
of man’s powers as revealed by psychological analysis, he 
should know definitely what he is aiming at. 

Psychology is the natural history of mind. It shews how 
the operations of the mind are actually related to each other, 
and it supplies rules by which we can control them. It shows 
how motives can be encouraged, habits formed and so on. 

Though convinced of the value of this course of lectures, 
I felt that they did not yield examinable results and also that 
the students would not be satisfied unless they were put on to 
a book by some standard author. Accordingly I placed Sully 
(Teacher’s Hand-book of Psychology) on the ^llabus, choosing 
this book because its practical suggestions about children 
arc excellent, and the author’s other books (Children’s Ways 
and the complete Psychology) afford openings for further 
study. Its style however is hard, and during the present year 
I have felt bound, in the interests of the undergraduate 
teachers, to lecture on it as a text book. Thus my own course 
of lectures has been relinquished. I regret this however, 
especially the loss of the Ethics, and when the undergraduates 
have all paid us a visit and the college becomes homogeneous 
shall probably revert to the former plan. 
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(6) Method and Class Management. 

Both tLe Yice-Principal and myself leciUire^ regUiarly on 
this subject. His attainments specially mark him out for the 
charge of the mathematical and scientific rvork, and he lec- 
tures on method chiefly with reference to these subjects. I do 
not touch these, but cover the rest of the ground. It is need- 
less to soy that during the time devoted to this subject wo 
expound the principles of the model lessons given in the school. 

(c) The History of Education. 

This is taken by the Vice-Principal, who devotes an hour 
a week to it. The text book in use is Quick (Educational 
Reformers), which ho supplements with his own views. lie 
has given special attention to educational systems of the pas' 
in India, Hindoo and Mahomedan. 

(2) Model Lessons. 

The reader has probably observed that the amount of time 
given to lectures is very small ; that devoted to model lessons is 
very large. There is in my own case, to some extent, a per- 
sonal reason for this ; when I took charge of the college I had 
had no experience of class room work in India, and was quite 
ignorant what methods suited the boys and how much could be 
got through at each stage in a term’s work. It is essential 
that a lecturer on method should know this thoroughly, and 
there is hardly any way of learning it except by personal 
experience. But there are other reasons why the staff of a 
training college should do a great deal of work themselves. 
If they do not, their pupils will never believe that the prin- 
ciples they enunciate can be and should bo put info practice, 
and they will not realise that a school room should be alive. 
There is a life above and beyond formal principles that only 
experience can reveal, and only if wo can communicate the 
secret of this have we fulfilled the purpose for which wo exist. 
Of course a good lecturer on method ma}' not always be a good 
schoolmaster, but if we have to choose, wo should certainly 
choose in India, for the purposes of a training college, a good 
schoolmaster. 

^ Our model lessons are given in the Elphinstone High and 
Middle schools. The former contains about 700, tie latter 
about 600 boys. It may be well to say hero a few words on 
our relations with these schools. These have not been defined 
by the Department, though ceitain understandings hove been 
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roncliP<l bet’ivccn tlio ]iPn(lHia>ifcr and inysolf. Wo linvc no 
(titthoriiy wliatovor over lli«> ftcltonl, niicl no powur <a 

ohtinpo i<6 limc-tnl)lf* or il« iioxt bookn, Tlio ncliool Ims ahvavi 
nii‘1 oiir vishc-t, IiowfVor, iitid w'« liavi< roTii{iiO]ni<iod ci>riniit 
jiuiids oil which our inUucsJs c-lnshcd. I'or it jausl he frankly 
•'tnfed (hat Uio iiilcrcsls of a (iniiiiiif' rnnegc me im( oHoj'clhcr 
conipatihlc with (hoso of (ho hoya in a i>iucfi<>ing hcliool. This 
is most obvious in (ho case of the criiioisin lesions gi'ni by 
the novices of the college, wliicli tire in almost evorj* case n 
eonijilete waste of the lioyj.* time. lUit (linieullies may nri>e 
even over model le«ons by the Mnfi. They may not Ik* ■•atis- 
lied with the text books or the syllabus of the sebnol, ami «bo 
is to deride wlitil shall be donei' li appeals to me that if u 
member of the stoff wishes to make a delinile experiment in 
teacliing, and is willing to make bim«elf responsible for tie* 
toim'a work of n standard, be should have fieiuloin to intro- 
duce uuy book be flunks proper, nr even to rhmige the sebool 
syllabus. H liowcver, lie is merely taking one or two casual 
lessons with n standard bo must conform to Ibo usages of the 
school. With regard to criiicism le'sons by novices, it is 
imporlant, and the college .slnlT iiiusl themselves see to this, 
Hint no standard sbntild suffer unduly fnim the experiments of 
beginners. In our r<*lalions with the Klpbinstoiie High 
•Seliool there is a special diiliculty over the definite proparn- 
tina for the jrntriculalinii Jvxamiiiuiioti and. as the prestige 
of the srlund depends largely on it*. snctC'S of this exiimitia- 
tion, the hcadianster nafuriiily object*! to any iaferf<*ience on 
our pait with (he regular seieiice b's’-ons. (*n the otlier hand, 
for our purposes, modi*! le-'ons in si*ience are iircoKary. The 
piesent artangeiiietif gi'es us one hour a week for scientific 
lessons with the Lower Seventh Sfaiulard, during the second 
term of the year. This iiieniis that a course of ten model 
lessons may be given ly the Vice-Principal, in illustration of 
scientific teacliing. It is an absolute xniniiuutu, but under 
the circniaslanccs wc ninsl regard it ns enough. I mnj' say 
here that in spile of the dillicultics nlludec! to, I think the plan 
under wliicb wo work is the best one. 1 cannot see how a 
Riimll practising school, if much used for practising, can bo a 
good Rchool. It seems to nic iniirh holler that the school so 
used should be n vciy largo one, when the interferences with 
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tho daily work may be spread over the largest possible area. 
If, however, the sohool is a large one, then it seems to me 
it must have a headmaster who is in the strict sense a head- 
master and is recognised os such. This no doubt creates a 
sort of dual authority, and oilers a chance of friction between 
the principal and the headmaster. It has been suggested, and 
it is the view of my Vice-Principal, that the danger of this 
friction would be lessened if the headmaster were formally 
added to the staff of tho Training College as Vice-Principal. 
He would then share tho interests of tho Training College, 
and similarlj" the Principal, taking the School under his 
charge, could also share the responsibility for that institution. 
I believe myself however that the situation could not really 
be changed by this com so, and the spheres of responsibility 
under this system would be more difficult to delimit. The 
present arrangements have so far worked satisfactorily ; should 
serious differences of opinion at any time arise between us and 
the school the issue would have to be referred to the Director, 
and possibly the situation might bo reconsidered. 

With regard to model lessons I hold strongly that we 
•shoiild not give isolated lessons with many different standards. 
Tlio objections to such lessons arc as follows : — 

(1) All personal touch between tho teacher and tho boys 

disappears. There is no possibility of adapting 
a question or a method to a particular boy. 

(2) The necessity of knowing one’s foundations is for- 

gotten. Progress is lost sight of; also that part 
of the teacher’s art which consists of referring 
to past work, revising and consolidating it. 

(•3) Consequently, the attention of students is directed 
exclusively to the preparation of lessons and 
their doliveiy in accordance with a preconceived 
idea. Thus their cardinal error is confirmed — 
the error of concentrating their attention on their 
own language instead of thinking what their 
boys know or do not know, or arc learning or not 
learning. The deplorable habit of lecturing to 
boys is fostered, a habit which is tho greatest 
enemy of the Indian tearher. 
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Wliat I prefer is to take a subject compJeteiy for a term. 
Thus I have taken, in one year, a term’s work in geography 
with the hegiuners (two hours a week), a term in geography 
with the 3rd standard (two hours a week) ; English with begin- 
ners (four or five hours a week) ; composition with the Matri- 
culation standard (one hour a week); history with the sixth 
standard (two hours); and English irith the sixth stan- 
dard (two hours). These lessons present the students with 
sufficient types of practical work. It would be too much to 
expect that all students should attend at every lesson ; rotation 
lists are made out. The total attendance of each student at 
the college amounts to 16 or IS hours a week. 

(3) Criticism Lessons. 

By these are meant lessons given by the students in our 
presence, also in the presence of a number of themselves. 
According to the practice of the Tico-Principal these arc made 
more formal than I care for; my own plan is to call upon the 
students in turn to give part of the le.sson8 which I regularly 
teach. This naturally I do more often in the second part of 
the term, ns opportunity arises. "With regard to the miBtake.s 
thev make, I sometimes correct them at once, in the presence 
of the class, sometimes reserve them for a brief treatment in 
my lecture hours. It seems to ms waste of time to criticise 
the performances of novices in detail; I merely emphasize 
cardinal and conspicuous errors. 

I believe the use of criticism lessons before the boys is 
quite limited. Eor one thing, they waste too much of the 
l)ovs’ time; for another the criticism has to be reserved for a 
subsequent occasion and losesforce. I prefer, for history and 
geographv, lessons delivered to a class of the students them- 
selves. Of course there is an unreality about the answers, but 
most of the work is real enough. Criticism can bo administer- 
ed promptly and what is done badly can he done over again. 
This method however is not applicable to language tenebing. 

All students have two hours a week of drawing. The Vice- 
Princinal takes one in Geometric Drawing, and I one in Black 
Board Drawing. This latter subject will become very different 
in a year or two, when we get students who have been through 
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Sir. Burns’ now course. It will always bo necessary however 
to teach students how to use the Black Board. 

One very' important hour is spent on Phonetics and Elocu- 
tion. I am by no means a specialist in Phonetics, and believe 
the specialists overestimate its service. Ilowcver, the students 
arc introduced to the subject; and Elocution is carefully 
taught. I have adopted some breathing exercises from Mr. 
nulbcrt's books, (Breathing for Voice Production: published 
by Messrs. Xovello,) and ntt.aeh great importance to speaking 
slowly, clearly, and ]dea«nntly. I also draw attention to 
the nature of metre and the delivery of poetry, a topic which 
colleges unfortunately neglect. 

The students write weekly exercises for the Viee-Principal 
and myself alternately. The subjects chosen arc usually of 
general interest, {Wliat can schools do for the Vernacular? 
flow far is it desirable that parents should be kept in touch 
with the school, and how can this he effected PI They arc not 
encouraged to extend these essays beyond four pages, and 
vorhiago is stn'etry repressed. 

Great importance is attached to good writing. It is de- 
finitely understood that no rertifieatc will be given to any one 
who'e handwriting Is not satisfactory, both in the cxertiM - 
shown up to mo and iii the ceitifiente examination. Special 
instnietions are given in writing and very good results have 
been attained. 


Certificate Bvamlnatfon. 

Wo may now proceed to speak of the college certificate. It 
is gnauted by a Board, appointed by the Director of Publie 
Instruction. This Board need not necessarily contain any 
montber of the college statT. but hitherto the Director has 
nominated myself, the Vice-Principal, nnd Mr. Prior, the 
Educational Inspector for the Central Dis’ision. The materials 
submitted to the Board include: — 

(1) Eeports on the work of each student throughout the 

year. 

(2) The weekly exercises written nnd the note bonks kept 

by him. 

(3) nis answers to certain examination papers. 
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(1) These reports notice explicitly certain points in the 
work of each student. The Vice-Principal and myself each 
write our reports separately before we present them to the 
Board. 

I may say at once that, there is a certain unreality about 
them. We do not see enough of the work of each student to 
say with confidence whether, e.g., he is a disciplinarian or not. 
The amount of practical work each student does amounts at 
most to about six hours in two terms, and it would not he fair 
to judge him finally on that. Still, we can distinguish really 
bad students from good ones, so the system may pass. Some 
points we can ascertain for certain, e.g., whether a man can 
use the black board or not. Last year we introduced a prac- 
tical examination on this point, requiring each student, in the 
presence of the Board (a) to fill a hlack board with writing, 
(6) to draw either a map or a Geometric figure or a piece of 
chemical apparatus. In g>neral, the “tudents understand 
that their demeanour throughout the year, regularity, and 
interest will all be weighed when they are reported on, espe- 
cially when their class is under consideration. 

(2) The system on which the note hooks are kept is as 
follows. It is expected that the students will always hare 
paper and pencil with them, and will always be prepared to 
jot down anything of practical interest they hear or see. 
(They are not expected to show up notes on general questions 
of Psychology or Ethics). When they go home they will 
arrange these notes on loose sheets of paper, under appropriate 
headings, e.g., " 'Marks,” ” Home Lessons," and so on. By 
degrees the headings selected will grow in number and the 
amount entered under each heading will also grow. A month 
before the end of the second term they write out these notes 
in a substantial note book, carefully rearranging and digest- 
ing the matter, but not adding anything from text books. 
They thus make for themselres a souvenir of the college, and 
a manual of the instructions which they have actually heard 
there. I have found that all the students have taken to this 
system very kindly, and in many cases have produced books 
beautifully written and accurate in their contents. Of course 
a few misapprehensions may be found here and there, but on 
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llio ■wliolc I iltink they arc surprisingly few. The examina 
tioii papers are lliroc in inimbcr, two at least heitig necessary 
for Iho certificafo. Ililherto, the Vice-Principal and nij-self 
liavo set them aTicl suhniitted them to Sir. Prior before print- 
ing them. As a result of course they have been closely based 
on what we ]>ave taught. Tlie objections to teachers examin- 
ing their own pupils arc well known; and I think ultimately 
it would be well that our papers should be partly set by some 
one engaged in similar work elsewhere in India. But up till 
now I think the present plan has been the right one, beoimse 
it has given us freedom to experiment and choose our own 
lines, and for other reasons which 1 will consider later on in 
connection with the question whether such a college ns ours 
should bo aflilinied to the ITnircrsity. At present wo have 
gained this, that our pupils look on the examination ns a fair 
one, organically connected with their work. I have tried to 
make them take pride in their answers, binding the best of 
them in a morocco cover with gilt lettering, a practice which 
I propose from time to time to continue. Good writing is 
strictlj' insisted on, and though the time for papers is nomin- 
ally three hours I have allowed a little grace to slow writers. 

Alms and Results. 

It would now be expedient to pass from particulars to 
generals, and to tr^* to describe in the broadest possible terms 
the methods and aims of our Institution. As to our aims we 
wish to make our pupils feel in the innermost recesses of 
their .souls that teneliing is an art and not a science, and it 
must be judged by results. A good teacher is one under whom 
his boys mako progrc.ss. The best intentions, the fullest 
equipment of Imowledgo, and even the most conscientious 
study of lessons, these are all preparatory; the great point 
remains, how much in virtue of all these can a teacher 
iinpait? Accordinglj' one great lesson to bo learned is, that 
a teacher’s thoughts must be centered not upon himself, but 
on his class. 

Then we try to send r.way men who will continue in motion 
when they Imvo left us. As promoting this end, in the first 
place, we make what general appeals we can. There is the 

E 
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patriotic appeal, so far as it can be bandied. There is also, 
the antipodes of this, the selfish appeal to personal interest. 
We try to make our pupils feel that the education of the 
young may actually, to themselves, become a source of the 
greatest pleasure and interest. Selfish as this consideration 
is of course, it is a refined' selfishness, and it stands close to sym* 
pathetic interest in the young. Hindu hoys are responsive to 
an interested teacher, and much is achieved -when such teachers 
once feel and realise that the afiection of their pupils is open 
to tliem and worth having. 

Moreover, we try to set our men doing something besides 
reading books. To most of them this is the only form of acti- 
vity familiar and congenial. But I have tried to make it a 
rule that every generation of students should leave some trace 
of their presence in the college. The students of the first 
year made us some vernacular texts for the walls; those of the 
second year a large history chart; and at present I have 
started extensive physical records of the hoys. These may 
some day prove of great interest. 

We also take our students on excursions to places of interest 
in or near Bombay. We have visited cotton mills, the B., B. 
and C. I. Locomotive works, the Gas works, P. and 0. Ships, 
the Victoria Blind Scliool, Earli, Elephanta, and other places. 
It is hoped that the teachers will repay the trouble thus taken 
with their own pupils some day. 

The hooks actually sanctioned for use are 

Sully (Teacher’s Text boob of Psychology); Quick (Edu- 
cational Heformers) ; London (School Management). It is 
endoTstood that a careful study of these will he suflicienl to 
place anybody in the first class. Our library however con- 
tains over 360 volumes, and students mi>y read as much more 
as they please. I do not much encourage reading. It some- 
times happens that a student comes to me and says “ what 
books shall I readP" I seldom give him any answer except 
" whatever you like.” This may seem chilling, hut if a man 
is really disposed to read he will soon find something in the 
library that interests him, and whatever ho finds in this way 
will do him good. There is plenty in the lectures to suggest 
further reading; and I specially recommend men to take 
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countries, and road tip in a s^'stcmalic way tlieir history and 
geography. They havo Chainbers’s Enoyclopicdia, and Stie- 
Icr’s Ilnnd-ailas, and an esoellont selection of geography books 
to assist them, and geography is a subject to which wo havo 
paid a good deal of attention. We take in many educational 
magazines, though I think, to the students, they aro of little 

(ISC. 

What then, it may ho asked, is tlio visible result of these 
efforts? What is our certificate worth? Wo may begin by 
stating what wo do not aohievo. We do not send away men who 
are expert teachers; that is the one thing a training college 
cannot possibly do. The amount of practice requisite to make 
an expert teacher may be put at one j-ear’s continuous woik 
for an except innally gifted man and five j'cars for most people. 
Tliere can bo no question of affoiding iniieh practice in a 
training college. I do not believe in letting men practise 
without skilled supervision, even if the interests of the bovs 
did not forbid this. Accordingly our men leave college nith 
everything to learn in the way of practical skill. 

The question is, however, do they carry away with them anv 
genuine impulse? Will they apply what they havo learned 
in the w.ay of jninciples? Time alone can .show this; we shall 
know if wo hare been successful five years from now. At pre- 
sent the evidence is conflicting. Ono day T am told by the 
headmaster of a large school that our teachers do not ask for 
so much leave as their predecessors. I am thankful to hear 
this ; it is something gained. Another day I visit an old pupil, 
and find him in charge of a large school, where all his class 
rooms are lighted from ono side of the building. The desks 
aie so arianged that the light in every ease comes from the 
right baud. TTe knows veiy well he has been taught it should 
come firnn the left hand, but it has not oreurred to him to turn 
the desks round. This is depressing, and a visit to our old 
teaehei.s svould no doubt bring to light many instances of 
.similar apathy. Of eoui.so our men go often info disenuraging 
siuioundings. The older generation of schoolmnsfer.s receive 
them svith scepticism and suspicion, and matters are not 
mended if they begin by asking for revolutions in old arrange- 
ments, I caution them to begin by working eheerfullv under 

n2 
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the conditions that are offered them, and only to ask for 
changes when they prove that thej* liave deseired cinsidera- 
tion. There is a danger however that, meeting with discour- 
agements, they may sink into old grooves. It must always he 
remembered that “ training ” teachers docs not make things 
easier for them. On the contrarj* it introduces them to pro- 
blems the verj' existence of which was previously unknown to 
them; problems which are rarely quite soluble and call for 
changing methods of attack. It calls upon them everywhere 
to substitute care for negligence, intelligence for mechanical 
routine. So, unless we have put into them a new impulse,' 
they will not sta}' the course that lies before them. "Whether 
that new impulse has been in any measure roused or not, time 
will show. 

One thing is certain, that they take away with them some 
definite information about school furniture and books. They 
know what a good atlas should be like ; and where one can be 
bought ; I have specially directed their attention to pictures 
for schools. Catalogues of all kinds arc carefully preserved 
in our library, and students are exhorted to make themselves 
familiar with their contents. 

I am not anxious to make the pass standard for our certi- 
ficate very high. It is rarely possible for us to be quite 
certain that a man will be a failure; so much depends on 
his perseverance, a quality most difficult to gauge. I have 
seen a notable instance of a man improving rapidly about 
whose certificate we have many doubts. Nevertheless, we 
did actually refuse certificates to three men last year, two of 
whom did excellent paper work. With regard to the First 
Class, that is reserved for men of whose capacities as teachers 
we have definitely good opinions. It may be regarded as a 
real distinction. It cannot be earned by paper work alone, 
though we should not give it to a man whose paper work was 
bad. In the case of deputed teachers who are undergraduates, 
we should be content for a First Class with a relatiAtly lower 
standard of paper work, if we felt that the man was an 
interested teacher. 

On the whole it will be seen that as regards results I 
wish to maintain a cautious attitude. Some good has been 
done; one cannot yet say how much. 



UUIXCIS AKD I'ltODLUMS. liill 

IVrliiip^ ii ib \\utth uoling that our c^Lauiiuatiou ])ax)crs arc 
uut luaikcd. 

Defects and unsolved Drobtems. 

It is now lime to xioiut out some blanks in our syslciu, some 
tluubtful xioints and xnoblenis not yet solved. In the first 
])laec we do notliing lor the study of classical languages, 
iSatibkrit and Puisian. it cannot be doubted that there is 
touiii for leeltiies on method iu connection with them, though 
1 am inclined to .s(i{ixio«e that the general level of teaching iu 
Ihe'-e hubjeets i' high. Xor do we do aux'thing for the verna- 
eulai. It will be lenienibeied that our teachers go not only 
to the High but to the Middle •■cliools, wheie all work is in the 
vernacular. (Jf couift they may ajijily in these schools the 
piinciples they have leatnul in connection with lligleschool 
work, but 1 am suic the applicaiiou will remain imperfect. 
■We want to set befoie them models in two directions, models 
of inethod.s in eoiinection with the very young and models of 
collect and inire veinaciilar speech. Until they actually hear 
men who can speak the A'crnnculnr slowly and clearly they 
will not even attempt to improve on the lapid, noisy and in- 
distinct iitteiance which is coiiimon. Moreover now that the 
Vernacular has .1 place of its own iu the High school, it is neces- 
sary that some ability should be devoted to the task of settling 
what is to be done foi it. It should be cleaily leeogiiised for 
insiaiiee that to tiaiislate fioiii the seinacular into English 
is no sen iee to the vernaeiilar. This work belongs to English 
lioiiis, though the converse work belongs to vernacular liour.s; 
model lessons bow ever in both kinds of work arc iiigcntly 
needed. Moieovei we need some nutbority on the question 
what veinaeulav elassies should be studied and how ; and some 
one to teach ei-saj wilting in the vermicular. Of course wo 
can never hope at the college to deal with all veriinculnrs at 
the same time, paitiy hee.nise there niv five of them repre- 
si-iited among onr students, paitly because there fire only two 
in tis(' at the sfliool. Hut something .should lie done at any 
Kite foi the school veinaeiilars, and I will presently indic.atD 
liow. 1 should also liln* some day to see Indian music pro- 
vided for. as far as we have leally musical students. Govern* 
meiit has alieady intiodueed this suhjeet into the vcrnacuinr 
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tiaiuing college at Poona, witli llic aid of llic Gayan Somaj, 
and somclLing might pcrha2)s ho done at the secondary college 
also. 

A general fcuhjcct or bodj' of subjects which receives lililc 
ulteiilioii from us at jiresent, is the subject of the cducalionisi, 
the relation of cdxicatiou to society and the needs of the time, 
the settlement of the curaiculuiu, &c. This subject is not 
specially the province of schoolmasters and has nothing to do 
n ith the training of practical teachers, but it is desirable that 
bchoolniastcrs should be taught to think about it in a logical 
manner. It is at pi’osciit omitted from our course because wo 
have no time to deal with it. 

We have very little provision for athletics. Of course wo 
have no ground of our own, but the school kindly i)prmils us 
to share the use of things. The cost of materials however is a 
serious consideration, since our studunts arc few and poor, and 
many of them, who do not plaj* games, can hardly be expected 
to subscribe towards their cost. If once however it be con- 
ceded that games arc not purolj’ an amusement in the case of 
teachers, perhaps some funds may bo allotted to meet their 
cost . 

Wo may hope some day to possess a good museum, w’hich 
will scn’c as an example of what a school museum should he. 
India is a country where such a museum more easily than 
elsewhere may be made complete and useful. If schools in 
various parts of India would combine to hcli) each other, in- 
teresting specimens might be procured and exchanged at a 
minimum of expense, in great variety. I jmblishcd the de- 
tails of a scheme for this purpose in Indian Edvcaiion, but 
did not secure the co-operation of a single school. This result 
was only another instance of the apathy which paralyses every 
educational effort in ludia ; but it jiiny bo hoped that within 
the bounds of the Presidency at any rate some of our old 
students will interest themselves in the scheme. Some such 
arrangement would vastly increase the value of object lessons 
in o\ir schools. 

Suggestions for Devclojimcnt. 

As regards our own development, it may be said lliat the 
first thing we need is buildings. The buildings we need most 
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cmpbnlically urc quaiiors. Bombay is in any case a most un- 
plcasani cciiii'c for Ibuso wbo liavc not been biuuglit up lo its 
ciicumslancos, and at present every year in the first term 
there occurs an outbreak of plague. How much real danger lo 
students this involves one cannot saj’’, but there is corlaiuly 
some, and coniiug on to the top of the usual discomforts jt 
upsets the students’ minds and practically ruins the term’s 
work. Moreover, our sfudenfs, coming from all parts of the 
rre>-idency, do not bring with them any cuinmon spirit; and 
there is no older gcnciation in residence lo hand on a tradi- 
tion. They do not come to us with much satisfaction; the fact 
upperiuost in their minds is probabl}’ that wlicreas their 
jircdcccssors staitcd in the Department iminediatory after 
taking their degree ou Its. -10 and counted their services lo- 
uards pension, tliej' have to pass through a year on 
Its. 110, which doc.s not so count. Everything therefore points 
to the desirability of providing quarters for them, where they 
would be conifoi table and work contentedly and indulge in a 
little idealism. If qiiaiteis for the Piineipal and Vice-Piin- 
cipal were also jiiovidcd, they could sec sometbing pcrson.illy 
of tho students, wliicli is now practically impossible. 

Buildings of other kinds are not essential ; their absencu does 
not nifcct the spinl of our proceedings. But I in.ay iudicnto 
what those buildingt should he if they were erected. They 
sliould include one large thealjc for model lessons, this 
should have a raised scat lunuiiig round it, like a billiard 
room wheio tho student could sit and watch. Of course tho 
desks in this room would have to be a medium licight, too 
large for small boys and too small for large ones; compromise 
is necessary everywhere in practice. Then there should bo a 
library; and a museum, with specimens of school furniture 
and njiparatus; and a separate lecture room for lectures to the 
students. This Inst is rendered noccssary by tlio fact that tbe 
desks in the tbeatre would be too sninll for tlicin. 

It is a further question w'lielber there should he a labora- 
tory. I certainly <hink there should not ; tho nrrangcineiits for 
leaching science should ho shared between the college and tho 
school. 
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iiuppcu that it would be worth while to raise the amount given 
to a s]iec‘ially good man and keep him at the school, helping the 
(raining college, lor many years. Thus something like an 
educational ntmu'^jtheie and educational entliu‘-iasiu inight be 
created. One genuine cenitu in the I’rcsidcncy would be of 
immense value. 

It so hapiicns in llombay that there is within n few yards 
of the Jligh and .Midille •'Schools a large piiiuary school nitj) 
modern building-, the Lord llanis .‘-eliool. This fottunate 
circum-tance opens ti- a great oppoitunity for creating an 
educ.itional centre. There is at pie-ent in Itoinbay no ti.iin- 
ing suliool for primary te.irliers, a lamentable state of aft.iiis 
in a city of a million joople. I slionld propose tbnt this 
school he made the centre of a primary training college, with 
a fiiit i.ite i.inderg.irten te.iehei attached. We tould exchange 
some services with this college and, e-pecially, our te.icherii 
could see the foundations of their work laid. 

It is wodh while to digre-s awhile on this topic. Only the 
]ira(tieai sclmoiinaster knows how strictly all work i.s condi- 
tioned by its imindatioiis, and any impiosemeiit in school 
metliod- must begin at tie* bottom. Tor this le.ison during 
Ibe pa«l two ye.ir- I liave done n gieal deal of woik in the 
middle schofd.* Mo-t of our gindiiate- somewhat loid. down 
on this work, and it is an important p.iit of our laliour.- to 
roniinee thi-m that this woik i- as dignirieil as any other. 
Tlie Dejiaitment, I eonld -uggi-t, must do its j)art by semliii'' 
able men into tln'-i" scliool-. For us. to afleet .siib-tantially the 
methods of the M.-itrif illation <k:ss lemnins a distant go.il, 
which we shall only rearh in the eoiir-e of years. 

Relations s\ltli the Department. 

We Ii'-ie light on the jiroldem of the relation of the train- 
ing (olli-ge to the Codes and tiaditional methods of the Depart- 
riienl. This is a diflii iilt and delirate quest ion and is prfdi.itdy 
destined to give rise to some (rouble. Certain principles are 
clear. The Deparinieiit through its Inspectors controls 
school methods, and not only mu-t our tcachcr.s carry out 

* T' u mitij.ilis • Iiirti tr. |lii- Mould jini|MTly I" IMcn 

i’l llio \i n unlir, irioo.'rii'Iiy .iiid Obgo* Jo. -nr..,) I (.sie f.-.orl.'. in ill'- otljoin- 
io,* Imh ErilMi itJ.ool, l/y tfce Jind jx-mii-kn of ll.e ll«d .Matter. 
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tbeir insi ructions but wo must qualify Ibcm to do bo. Por 
example, tlio Dupurlmeiit encourages upright wiling; llio 
college, ihcrcforc, must insiruct men how to leach upright 
writing. But the college must also have liberty to expound 
its own views and to ciiticisc, in a reasonable sjiirit, any edu- 
cational system, even it the Department i)refcrs it. Thus 
peisonuIJy, I .should like to see a great deal of tho mark sj'steiu 
nbolislied, and I criticise it freely, ns it exists. Tiie college 
however ought to have opportunities to lead educational 
methods, and men wlm leave us ought, it they show themselves 
good teachers, to have opportunities to depart from precedent. 

This will not be ^^ossiblc unless we keep in close touch with 
tho InsjJcctors, The Director, in accordance with this view, 
has requested the Inspectors to write us about our old 2 tupils; 
but it is even more desirable that they should imy us visits and 
remain with us a day or two over^’ year. They will thus Icaru 
vhat wo arc aiming at, and after discussion wo shall arrive at 
common itrinoiples, 

Tho importance of this will bo specially clear in connec- 
tion with proposed changes in the teaching of English. Wo 
have introduced these changes at the college. After my return 
from Germany, in 190G, I thought proper at any rate to show 
our Indian teachers what tho direct method means. As no 
books then existed suitable for it, I compiled a scries which 
is still in course of publication, and I have taught this scries 
in tho middle school. Government has also sanctioned the use 
of these books throughout the Presidency. But I doubt if it 
has been sufficiently realised that tho change in method indi- 
cated requires our ablest hands to carry it through, and that 
unless headmasters know what it means, and unless Inspect ois 
guide them, nothing but failure will result. Tho moral is 
that both headmasters and Inspectors should confer Avith us 
more and see more of our methods in practice. 

To kcoj) in touch with our old students will always bo a 
Jiroblcm. I have tried to mako them view tho educational 
magazine of the Presidency {Indian Editcaiion), which I edit, 
as a medium botAVeon us, and have encouraged them to write 
for it. As yet, however, they show little inclination to do so. 

There is one suggestion regarding our methods which has 
been made and may be discussed, that students should not 
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come iu Ub, iuuuciliatcly iLcy take tlicir degree, bul alter one 
yeur’b experifiieniul service iu tlio scliool. It is urged ibat 
they uuuld then leel the need lor iiainiiig and u'ould take 
luoie iuiciubt iu '\rhai they see at the college. There ib much 
iorce iu this uigumeut; it is certainly true that the deputed 
teaehcis uppieciate our work more than the stipendiary stu- 
deiilb. Uii the other hand there are the lollowiug objections 
to the proposal : — 

(1) It ])Ubt pones the final rejection of a innu till a very 

late period, when perhaps he is too old to eutei 
Goverument service in any other Department. 
This might to some extent be met bj* a Govern- 
ment Itcsolution that men if rejected, (if duly 
certified as to their character,) should receive 
two yeais’ grace from other Departments. Still, 
wo should feel very reluctant to reject a man 
alter two years’ expectations, and the system 
would bo too unfavourable to weak men. 

(2) It would inflict a good deal of exporiniontal work 

on the schools. On the whole the present system 
appears the best. 

Relations with the Aided Sciioois. 

One maj’ remark that the college so far has not been of 
much service to aided schools. They never send men to us, 
though five students would be received every year fice of 
charge, and the cost to them would bo only Ks. 270 per man, if 
they could get men to servo them on the same terms as Govern- 
ment. Pi-obably they do not believe in the valuo 
of training. We have two open lectures every week in the 
evening, which vary from term to term, so that in two years 
any Doinbay teacher might hear a course on Method, Mental 
or iSforal Science, and the Ilislory of Education. Very few 
attend however; I am told they reserve their spare energy for 
" private tuition.” I am in favour myself of making access 
to tlic college as easy ns possible for any teacher in Bombay. 
If a theatre is built for us on the lines indicated above I 
should like to sec it open to any accredited toochcr to attend it 
any time, so long ns we had accommodation. They would 
gradually find out it w’as worth coming. 
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Relations with the University. 

Une question lemains, that of our relation to tlie XTuiyer- 
ally, should that body constitute a degree in teaching, it 
would then probably be suggested that we should prepare 
pu 2 )ils for that degree. I believe that such a position would 
be fatal to us, for the following reasons : — 

(1) The possession of a “ degree ” would be interpreted 

both by the pupils and by our students to mean 
more than such a degree jiossibly could mean ; 
and the attention of students would be distracted 
from the fact that the college work is jirepara- 
tory. 

(2) Whatever was said about having a practical part of 

the examination, the written part would inevit- 
ably become all important, because the studeuls 
are not ready for a practical examination at the 
ond of one yearns training, and tho practical 
examination would be a very unreal affair. 

(3) Such an examinable subject as tho History of Edu- 

cation would assume undue importance; though 
its practical value is almost nil. 

Methods are numerous and diverse, and success can bo at- 
tained in various ways; what is wanted however is not- that 
students should be able to pen descriptions of all these ways 
so much as that they should have received a deep impression 
of the success that can be attained by a man who has chosen a 
few principles lor actual practice. But with a written exa- 
mination as the end in view, what everybody values is the 
power to write out lists of rules and principles ; and the urgent 
necessity of choosing a few for use is overlooked. 

I have already said that I think some assistance from an 
outsider is desirable. Otherwise we may fall into too narrow 
a groove; hut I trust we shall avoid the rigidity and false 
direction Avhich would result from our being placed under tho 
control of an outside body. 


Bohbat : 
May 28th, 1908, 
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J'.S Ei\o & BOX, 2 and 4, Great Bmiib 8ire«(, 
Wo tm n^ier, L isd< o. 8.W. 

SroiB PtDiiTBesOB.TsO]niii&Co,, 43, Qerrard 
Stre^, S ho, loDdoo, W. 

BELXihEQrtBnoH, 12, Grafton Btiest, Bond 
Sreot, w. 

B, II. IiriOSirci&, 80 and 61, Broad Btrtet, Oxford. 

DtianTO'i, Btu, & Co. Oamtitfdse. 

T, Finra Uxtrrir. 1, Adetfht Tenaeo, Z>indoa. TT.C. 

W Inaccrft Js Co., 2, creed 2.ano, X<oBdoa, £.0. 

liruo A Go., 46, Orrat Boss II SttiCi, London. W.C. 


Ox TBE COMX>CXT. 

A. FRtrofiiXDrn A sonx, n, cartcra«'C, nerliB, 

>%W. 

ono ffw&ASSOvm, Lelptlg, Germany. 

KitL BzrnsrKAB:?, LetpelR, 0*rniitiy. 
nvDObr Eivrr, 1, DortleosiraH*. lelrzlg. 
Qertnaoy. 

Enxfii irnops, 2s. Iluo Bo8arlart^ Farl«. 
:>lMTtxps XiJnorr. the Bague, Ilollaiid. 


!x IXDU. 

Tuaecxn, Bnxs A Con Cil«ot3a Simla. 
^CWKi5 & Co , Caleatta. 

S. E. Linint & Co., Catentt^. 

B. CttcBtar ii Co , CifMtto* 

O. BiXCSJre S: Co^ Calcutta. 

BrooitniOt&Atf k Co.. Uadru. 

V. EaTaSauiiu Atria & Co., Uadtaa. 
a. A. Katssax a Co , Bfadrat. 

THOHi'lOX A Co., Uadraf. 

S. Hobiht a Co , Uidrt*. 

Turns A Co, Uadtai. 

COUBUSQR A Co., >ladCA«. 

P. B. JLINA IrxR A Co , Eadtas. 

A. lt> Bzilai a COn Trlrandton. 

Xdicsce a Co , Lh , 21un>Uy. 

A. COUSUDQP A Co .Bombay. 

B. B. TikAVonsT at, Sons A co , Dombiy. 

Brrxpca PAaovaixa. Bombay. 
BAOSiSiZATXtBAUSAOOOv, Bombay, 

OoriL KiniTix A CP, Bombay. 

21. D. SUmoB, Supcil&teDdeot. Kaxilr Sanaa Hl&d 
Fre^s AUababao. 

Bal Sahib M Qdub Btxos A Sdxb. Mnddd-Am 
Frru, Lahore. 

8tj?cumexob\t. aheiudix namsi uqsiok 
F axss, saagooB. 

A. M. A J. rEBOOBOx, ceybn. 

A. eSAXS A DO-, Lahore, Fuajab. 

B. C TAIOXOIB, FftOPBlKTOB, BTOOBSTB A QO., 
Cooch Brhar. 
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